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The book, though unostentatious in its presen* 
tation^ is the outcome of long thinking and laborious 
researches in Islamic Philosophy, extending over 
a period of twenty years. The author is singularly 
fortunate in combing in himself the rare distinction 
of being thoroughly able to explore the original 
sources, both in Islamic Philosophy and western 
thought; and he is positively successful in bringing 
out a book, which,'though not very ambitious in its 
design and pretensions, certainly opens a new 
chapter in the presentation of Islamic thought to 
the modern world, in particular the fundamental 
aspects and speculations of Ghazzali, who has, 
perhaps more than any one else, deeply influenced 
the course of Nfuslim thinking during the last 
eight hundred years. Ghazzali happened to live in 
the most stormy days of religious and philosophical 
polemics and controversies which had rent as 
under the great commonwealth of the Muslim 
peoples in the world. This book is a vivid record 
of that age and of the endeavours uf Ghazzali m 
recreating the Islamic faith and redeeming the 
Muslims of his day and posterity from folly and 
igncrance. Moreover the book makes a bold 
attempt in removing the age long misunderstandings 
that be believed in the finitude of thought and 
worked out a system cf mysticism which was 
uunatural and foreign to Islam, etc. The author 
proves conclusively that these accusalions do not 
scaud anywhete it, as much as Ghazzali firmly 


believed that the final good and happiness 
of man consists in the perfect realisation 
of the self, which is in its turn entirely dependent 
on the most harmonious and equable inter-relation 
between intellect, self-assertion and appetition. He 
bases bis arguments mainly eti the Quran and the 
holy traditions and makes out bis case in the 
pursst spirit of Islam. The book has been written 
in a clear and lucid style, embodying the _ 
latest scientific method & phraseology, ^ 

and is equally addressed to 
the lay reader as wall 
as the modem 
scholar. 
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**Your thesis is inspiring. I do hope you will do 
farther research work in the same field.*’ 

. Papers on Ghazzali and Shahabuddin 

Maqtul. Both are interesting as chapters in the 
History of Muslim Thought*^ 

Professor R. A. Nicholson, Cambridge. 

.You have given a clear and well arranged 

analysis which shall be useful as an iisdroduciion to 
thesubject. 1 have read it with pleasure and interest.” 

Professor Dr. Storey, Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 

“.an exposition of al-Ghazzali's views on the 

problem of the Freedom of the will and Suhrawardi 
Maqtul’s philosophical position according to the 
works of his youth. / am very glad to see studies of 
this kind emanating from Aligarh.'^ 

Dr. Zakir Husain, M. A., Ph. D., Principal Jamia, Delhi: 

^ t)' A V’ 

ua*A JAI ir 

The Idea of Liove in the Philosophy of Al-Ghazzali:^ 
^ aSlA* y,,! A ......btl-'/® Jl^jl 4J18- lAjll A V*! 
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Dr. De Lacy O’Leary, D.D., Bristol Univer 
aity, England : “Please sooepll my very ainoere thanks 
for the copy of your essay on the “Payohologioal Basis 
of Imam Qhazzali’s Beligioas Philosopy" whioh I bare 
read with the greatest interest and whioh I regard as 
Merious eontrihution to the study of one of ths grsatoit Mus¬ 
lin philosophsrs. I can find no criticism to make. Your 
subject is very convincingly and luoidly set forth. It will, 
I hope, be followed by farther studies . . •. I shall be 
deeply grateful if you wonld be kind enough to put me 
in touch with any other studies yon may publish on this 
or kindred topic s.” 


Prof. Dr. F. Krenkow, Ph.D, Cambridge, 

England : “Pray accept my sincere thanks for your 
article on the ''Psychclogioai Basis of the Imam Ghazsall's 
Bellgious Philosophy** whidi I have reofi with the greatest 
interest and delight You have enoeeeded in giving a 
lucid prjjositicn based principally npoc tbe utternnees in 
big *'Ibya‘' and I hope yon will pursue your researches 
Into other works and give us similar expositions. 


*'/ congratulate you upen the first work of yours 1 
hofee seen and I should very mueih like if you oould give a 
similar edear aeoount of the Philosophy of Farabi, beoaoee 
the texte and the translations (into German) by Diatorie* 
tsi leave very much to be deeired and T found the 
Hyderabad editions to be textnally better.’’ 
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‘^W'th bicdeBfc legards and in the hope of hearing' 
from you again*'. 

Prof. Mohammad Shaft, M A. (CantaM, 
Head of the Arabic Department, University of 
the Punjab : Thanks for the reprint of yonr article- 
on the "Psyohologioal Basis of Imam Gha/zali's Philoso-^ 
phy I have read it with the greatest interest. You 
h<ive stotad' the views of the Imam in a very suocessful 
m'inner, pulling them in Modern scientific language easily 
intelligible to the student of Psychology. I congratulate 
you on the performance. 

Dr. Wahid Mirza, M.A., Fh.D., Reader 
and Head of the Arab'-c Department and 
Oriental. Studies, Lucknow University : "I was 

glad to get excellent trad, “The Psychological Basis of 
Ghazziili'a Religions Philosophy" a few days ago, f 
read through it with kefn interest and vras stmok by 
its lucid stale and good arrangement. I am sure you have 
succeeded very well in interpreting correctly and clearly the 
father baffling theories of that great scholar. Let us 
hope this small work would form the nucleus for a wider 
and deeper study of not only Ghazzali but of Islamic 
Phil os'''phv in general. My warmest wishes for this 
work and the many more that I am confident will 
follow it.’ 

Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, Kt, M. A., PH.D., 
LL*D., Lar-at Law, Lahore (India) : “Thank you 
much for the booklet yon have sent me. It is a very 
interesting account of QhazzaWs Ethical teaching. It ie 
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feme fehao the thict:er needs a oohereut aniverse of 
fehonghfe and, isi therefore, driven tc build systems pi 
Efehios and of Mefeaphysios. Experienoe, however, shows 
that the Kverage man neede a discipline—individally as 
well as oolfectivciy—in his own interest as well in the 
interests of thecrcnp to which he belongs he should not 
question the authority cf this discipline. This I think 
is the secret of Islam ss a people*bnilding force 

‘*Your thesis ts inspiring. I do hope you will do 
further research work in the same field." 

“. Pavers on Ghmzah and Shakabuddtn Moqtvl. 

Both are interesting as chapters in the History of Muslim 
Thought." 

Professor R A. Nicholson, Cambridg-e. 

.‘’"You have given a clear and well arranged 

analysts which shall be useful as an introduction to the 
subject. 1 have read it with pleasure and interest.*' 

Professor Dr. Sto.ey, Professor of Arabic 
Cambridge. 

’*.ar exposition of aUGLazzali's views on the 

problem of the Freedom > ^ (Ne will and Suhrawardi 
Maqtnl's philosophioai position according to the works- 
ol his youth. [ am very glad to see .studies cf this kind 
emanating from Aligarh." 

Dr. Zakir Husain, 'v'a.A, Ph D., Principal 
Jamia, Delhi • 
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INTRODUCTION 


The book in hand nomprlsea sf a natnber of 
reaearoh papera read before different seaatooa of the 
All India Philosophical Congress and in other learned 
Booietics and published in well known jonrcais of the 
country. They have been written under a wcll- 
conoeived soheme, each paper forming one major idea 
constituting the whole; the apparent independence of the 
chapters is only superficial and arbitrary, its necessity 
being ncoasioued by the long duration of time taken to 
coyer the entire thesis of the book and the anademio 
engagements of the writer. 

Th is small work, howeyer, undertakes to discuss 
most nrp.ent and basic problem of human life, the 
rrohlem of ibe physical, mental and spiritual capacities 
and limitaticcs of man, on the r^gbt or wroeg eyalua- 
lieu cf which hangs the entire fabric of stciai erganisa* 
tiou, and on tbs proper understanding of which depends 
:.fae moral health and happiness of humanity. 

This theme has been the object of serious shinkieg 
and deep speculation with all the great leaders of 
human theught, for a clear .ieoision on it is bat 
efesential lor any une who liics to build a ptbiioocphical 
system. In the present work an attempt has been made 
to present the viewpoint of Gazaali on the subjeet. 
OhasEali has examined the whole field resolutely and 
intelligently and reaohsd a definite ooncluaion. He 
beiieyes that man has been fully endowed with all the 
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powers and virbaes neossaary to lead him to the perfec¬ 
tion of the aelf and to the ultimate reality. But more 
often than not theae powers come :nto conflict with 
each "other and a atrngele ensuea between the lower 
faculty and the higher faonity, that is. between appetitloo 
and aelf-aasertion on one hand and reason on the other. 
The auoooaa of the lower faculty brings man down to 
the level of the hrnte, while the triumph of the higher 
faculty raiaea him high to the status of angels. It is 
iihe doing and undoing of man himself which makes 
or mars his career in this world as well as in the 
world hereafter. By nature he is not handicapped 
but helped and equipped to arrive at the goal for which 
he is destined. 

Another function af this little contribution is to 
remove some very important objections, often raised 
against the philosophical writings of Ohaszali, 
chiefly those brought against him by the late Dr. Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal. He has declared that Ghazzali was 
ignorant of the fact that thought and intuition are 
organically related, that the finitude of thought is 
imposed upon it hy its own nature, that thought and 
intuition rejuvenate eaefa other, that Intuition is 
only a higher form of intellect, etc. The following 
pages will sufficiently reveal that these objeotions do not 
hold at all; Ohazzali, in faet, holds the very views of 
the ignorance of which he has been eharged. Further, 
Dr. Iqbal says that Ghazzali was unaware of the 
dynamic nature and internal inflnitnde of ihought. 
But the faet is that Ghazzali was not unaware, he did 
say tiiat thought is free and dynamic and It ean 



approacb tbt infioifee inUrnally; be howaver diffarad 
in the oonaepSion of the approach and aasarlad that 
thonght if oaptble of reaohiog the infinite. proTidad 
the heart ie oompletely purged of ail that ia 
un»Qodlj and ia filled with the longing for the ultimata 
raalitj. UoraoTer, ho aaid that thonght ean rioualjoa 
only the aymbolie repraoentation of the infinite, a 
rapraoentation in terma of aeaoaiatad idoaa; a pfayoiaal 
yiaw, in hie opinion, ia impoaaibla. 

Alao, with due regard to the aeope and the phyaloal' 
limitation of the book. I haya tried to cat forth the real 
poaition of GhaBaali aa a great lalamie thinker. Ha 
waa the Unjaddid of hia ago. Hie mioalon wao to 
ahaitar the hold of alien thonght and oulture. partieo* 
larly Greek, from the minda of the Mnalima. Ha 
snbjeeted to a oeaare teat the exiating otota and ayatema 
and pointed out their inoonaiatenciea and oontradia- 
tiona, and preaented lalam In ite real glory and natire 
(•lam our. 

In the and ha aacapted Sufim aa the only tolcrahla 
form eerreaponding to real laUm. But he purged aufiami 
in theory and praotioe both, of the un^Ialamio elenianta, 
and effeoted a famoua oorapromiaa between the forma* 
lieta, who adhered to the letter of the law, and tha 
eaoterioa. who empbaaiaen the meaning cf the law. 

He aohieyed a great triumph in freeing 141am from 
the foreign euoraetatiooa His own interpretation waa 
ao impraaaiye and logical, ao mnoh In keaping with the 
apirit of Islam that be not only dominated hia own 
timet aa an oyertowering peraonality. bat left a formi* 



dable aad moat shinlDg mark on the Baaoeading genera* 
tions; and it would be no exaggeration to |gy that after 
him there has not appeared another genius who has so 
muah influenaed and shaped the aourse of Islamia 
thinking and the daily node of life of a Muslim. 

In the end it will be worth while to point out that 
many of the miBunderstandings 'and fallaaiee about 
dhazzali have been oaaasioned by the fast that his 
phiioBophiaal system is not wholly laid down' in one 
single work it is saattered in thousands of pages, 
clothed in anecdotes, sayings, stories, aphorism, fimilies, 
metaphors and^ allegoties. This method of treatment 
has bean a perpetual sourae of error and wrong ealaula- 
tion with the students of Qhazsall. 

Bvm in the preparation of tbis book I hats taken 
great pains in oolleeting the necessary material and 
putting it to my advantage. In doing so I have followed 
my own preaedent My procedure is simple t I have 
ereated problems of my own and tried to discover tbeir 
Sfflplipns in the speenlalions and writings of Obazzali. 

for me )t has been n leerabing and researching 
from beginning to fnd» end the onus of conslrueting the 
ihMSe Qbeeseli’s philosPpbioal system has lellsn en 
my olfn hemhle shoulders* 


M. UMABUDDIM 

Mnllii AlUub. 




ALGHAZZALI 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS INNER 
DEVELOPMENT 

I 

Education and Oareer 

AlfGHAZZALi ia one of the greatest peraotialitieB in 
lalsm, and ranks wich the greatest thinkers of the world. 

Ha was the most original mind amongst Maslim philoso* 
phora. He was, aooording to MacDonald, *'the greatest, 
certainly the most sympathetic figure in the history of 
Islam," and *^the eqaal of Angastine in pbiloeophioal and 
theological ipaportanoo." Thera have been many teligi- 
OOB scholars in Islam and other religions* but the 
pccniiarity of Gbazzali is that his life and woy|t are so 
in^ timately connected t hat it ia diflieolt to eepafatO-fef 
two. ‘*E vsrythiDg Jhat he thought and wrote, .comp 
with the ^ig^ nod ^Hty of perso nal experiebee /* A 
study of his inn«r development is, therefore, of Inlenpfe 
and value to thinkers and religious Asvoteie alike. In 
this brief sketch it Is propqped to describe l^s Intenial 
devetepment in his pnrsuit,ofWa^. 

*5* * " 

Tortnnately, AI-GhtasbU has himself fevered hie 
mtod m e book eafled site od.JpilI(^ 

• ^'Oeltviter from Error'*'^whieh is an astobiogreplidSBl'^ 
t ee^MpI pt hie ipitlMiel development. Ik ie a hpole of 

r ' ' V A 
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philosophical oonfessions and an aoconnii of his vpyage 
through the different philosophical systems of his time. 
It has been compared with the Oonfetaions of St, Augus¬ 
tine and with Newman’s Orammer of Assent in intellec¬ 
tual subtleties ; and with Bunyan’s Qraee Alounaing in 
its puritanical sense. This little bock, in short, is one 
of the greatest genuine coufessions of a‘ seeker after 
truth. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad Al'Qhazzali, surnamed 
Hujjat-ul-lslam, t.a., “the Proof of Islam,” was boro in 
1058 A.D. at Tus in Khurasan. Having studied for 
«ome time with a pious Sufi, and at a school in his native 
town, he went to Jurjan to study with Abu Nasr nl- 
Ismaili. He then went to Naishabur to study with the 
well'known divine Imam-ul-Haramaln, who taught at the 
Nizamlyyah Academy there. He soon became the most 
distinguidied of his. pupils and was called by him '*an 
ocean of learning,”^ and was chosen as assistant to the 
Imam, with whom he remained till the latter's death in 
1065 A.D, His studies were vast and wide, comprising 
theology,sciences, philosophy, dialectics, logic and 
the doctrines of the 3u5s. Even during the llfe'tisae of 
Imam-ul-Haramain, AhGhaezali h^d become famous for 
his learning. When after the death of his seacber, he 
Idft Naishabur at the age of 28 years, he had no equals 
among the learned in the Muslim world. He went to 
the oourt of the great patron of learning) the famous 
Nissmul-Mulk Tusi, who appointed him (be presidanl of 


lit, “A ptenteoua ocean.’* 



thft Nlsamiyyah Aoadamy, the most ooTeted of all boooara 
hi the learned world and an honour which had not 
before been conferred on any one else at so early an 
age. At this point when ANGhazzali had attained all 
that a scholar could aspire to in the matter of worldly 
BQOoess — when he had become famous as a scholar and 
wielded an influence equal to that of the highest official of 
the Government, his advice being sought on both religions 
and political matters* and hie position thoroughly estab¬ 
lished—a great change took place in him. He became a 
prey to spiritual unrest so much so that his health 
failed : he lost all appetite* and could hardly utter a 
word. His physicians despaired, declaring that his trou¬ 
ble was mental. At last he left Baghdad for Syria, giving 
op all bis fortune. While at Damascus he performed 
religious exercises for days and days oontinnously* 
though not altogether giving up his literary activities. 
One day Al-Qhazzali, hearing a professor at an academy 
saying in the course of hit lecture, “Al-Gbazzali says so 
and BO," and fearing lest his vanity be flattered, fled 
from Damasous* and reached Jerusalem, where be shut 
Wmself up in tbe Dome of the Bock, and underwent * 
mott rigorous religious ezereises. Vrom Damasens he 
irent on pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina* where he 
stayed for a long time. During these travels he took 
three vows : first, that be wvnM wever visit the eourt 
•f a king } leQchdt that he would never accept any help 
from a king ; third, that he would utver take part .in 
Affgptatiqns (muiiesar*). . ' 

After wanddrln?? in search of truth forahoul tim 
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years, Al'Ohazzftli returned to his'home and dSToted 
himsolf to leaching and religions ezeroises.' But, looking 
aronndy when he found that philosopb)' had ^ taken hold 
of men’s minds, and that the spread of lirreligions doc¬ 
trines and the increasing religious Indifference of the 
masses had shaken the very foundations of religion, he 
was 611ed with profound grief and immediately made up^ 
his mind to stem the tide of this evU with the whcde 
force of his personality and learning. When he wae 
thinking of coming out of his retreat, he wae requeeted 
'to accept the presidentship of the Nizam iy) ah Academy 
at Naishabur. After teaching at the Academy for 
time he, however, retired to Tub. A request by 
. the Oaliph at the ihstance of the learned and the people 
of Baghdad was sent to Al-Qhazzali, imploring him t6 
lake over the charge of the Nizamiyyah Academy ak 
Baghdad once more, but be chose to remain at Tus, 
where he founded a madrasah at which he taught both 
Jigh and mystic lore till his death in 1111 A.D. 

II 

Sis Times 

In order to fully appreciate and understand the 
significance of the work and the internal developmtnk 
of Al-Gha«zali, it is desirable to have a rapid glanee-^ 
^ over the intelleotual and religious conditions of the age 
In which he lived. In as much as the teachings of the 
Qurau and the Prophet laid a speoial ctreee on the 
'hiftce df knowledge* the Masllme fimn the earllect 
regardedi it as thsir duty to seek knowledge 
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4b07 went ia oourse of bheir oonqaeBts* «».■«' *»' eU 
4aiUj43 jl ‘‘God elevafeoB thoBB 

of yon who believe aad thoee to whom knowledgeie 
given Bays bhe Quran. 

9.41 m *4 ^ jiImm ‘"Pq ggQ]£ knowledge ie a duty for 

every Mnelim, male and female”; 91«5 

|i)l4 c»y4 "The lose of a whole tribe is easier to bear 
than the loes of a scholar/' said the Holy Prcpbet. 
flo' when the Muslims, imbued with these ideas, came 
oat from Arabia into Syria. Egypt, Traq. and Persia, 

• which were seats of oulture from ancient times, they 
made the study of the Boienoes and arts of the peoples 
of those countries their special conoern. 

In Persia the Muslims oame in contact with Zoroas- 
Irian dualism of Ormuzd and'Ahriman, Light and 
Darkness, and with the Greek Philosophy as interpreted 
hy the Ohristian settlers in Persia; in Syria with 
Cbrlstlan and Jewish religions and mysticisms and Greek 
Philosophy as Interpreted by the Syrian CXhristianii 
and the Jews; iq Egypt with Egyptian lore and with 
neo^Platonism ; while in Iraq they found the home of a 
number of or eeds and religlone* 

The inflaenoe of thoee cultures, however, sfae not 
plpieoiably felt by Islam till tto else of the Ahbakides. 

eipeeially In the i^eitfn hf AUMamun^aud under 
fci#-patronage tAia|i the Syriao versions of Gre^ {htioae*' 
Hhy were ttmnslatpd into Arable. The Maslhne af(pli|l 
' |Iii|<neetiBi,whnln hnnrloilTTr to the eledy id Greek pl^ilf* ** 
I mhiit jfr eadliy dominate^ their, oullopk ; end 
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ultimately tbey looked Qpon the dootrinee of Arietotlo 
and Plato ae unquestionable. Hence they believed that 
this philosophy and the Qnrany whose troth was also 
Qnqoestionable) must be compatible with one another* 
They argued like this ; The Quran ia truth, and Philoso¬ 
phy is truth, but truth can only be one ; therefore, 
the Quran and Philosophy must agree. As a result 
of the attempt to solve religious problem^ by reason} 

. various rationalistic schools of thought, came into 
existence, in almost all of which the influence of Greek 
philosophy can clearly be traced. The result of all this 
was to disintegrate the solidarity of Islamic culture. 
Naturally the theologians of Islam viewed, this .state 
of affairs with great concern, and bethought them¬ 
selves of defending religion—thus arose the school of 
the Ma'tasiliteB, but they made no organized effort to 
do. so till the time of Al-*Ashari who founded a new 
school of Xlm-ul-Ealam (Theology). The attempts which 
were made to defend religion did not, however, prove 
very effective ; and philsosophy still held a great sway 
over people's minds, till the advent of Ghazzali. 

Ill 

Inner DeoAopmmt 

In this conneetloo I wish to point out how th# 
insiduof the man wa« influenced by the outward oiroums» 
tances. In other words, ho^ the yearn lugs of the sout 
of Ghazeali, etreng fe ened or modified by the influence et 
ottbr men and- the* requirements of hie age} tenMdNh 
hiVriNMb the goal whieb we find realised da hlai^ Bf lsi|r 




Qnqaonohatyle thirst for knowledge. Left alonej ho 
might have heoome only a great phlloBopher or a great 
Boiratlet. But he beoame a great divine and a myetio 
beoause of the early induenoes of the aarroundinga in 
whieh be was brought op, and the crying spiritual need 
of humanity in which he lived- 

# 

Now Ghazzali’s own father was, to quote the words 
of a*^ Arab historian, ''a pious dervish who did not eat 
bub what be earned with his own hand. He very often 
visited those versed in religious law {mulnfaqqihun) and 
was found in their company. Whenever he listened to- 
their sermons, ha wept and prayed to God to grant him 
a SOD who would be a f'tqih," "God granted/’ adds the 
same historian, "the prayer of bis father and AUGhazzali 
bedame the most learned of all faqihs, and the imam of 
Hie people of his age.”^ Naturally the life and tenets 
I'f hie father must have exerted an influence on the 
mind H the child. Then, as meotiened above, tiie flrst 
tehdier to whom early education was entrusted bv 
hie father wae 'a pious Sufi/' whose teaohlnge and 
Mampta must have impressed his mind oonseionBly 
aud uneonsiouely. These early ioflumioea it wae, t 
hellevst that brought Ghazzalt round to Sufism, when he 
fdifhd Ic find truth anywhere ehte. Again, we find tiisd 
oilier teaebers of ALGhassali, as Abu Nasr loasaiU 
Of 7nrian, and Imam^nUHaramain, were not ord^ 
liin of tenrning bat also men of .great pist^ Wt iiwol^ 


1 Ai^snhki. S. Ibid. 



«l8o parbioalarly mention here the name of Al-¥armadi, 
with whom Ghazzall oame in eloae dontaot and who 
was a great Snfi. From him Qhazzali learned the ele* 
meats of Snfism. 

Let as now follow the inner develo|HBent of Ghazzall 
olosely. ANGhazzali was hy nature inquisitive and 
restless from the very beginning, and filled with an intense 
earnestness for truth. “The thirst for knowledge," he 
writes, ^‘was innate in me from an early age ; it was 
like a second nature implanted by God.'' "No sooner 
had I emerged from boyhood than I had already broken 
the fettera of tradition and freed myself from hereditary 
beliefs ’’ That is, very early he broke away from Taqlid 
or simple acoeptacce of religious truths on hearsay; and 
he began to investigate theological problems before he 
' was twenty. From the very first "the diversity in beliefs 
and religions, and the variety of doctrines and ssote 
which divide men" attracted his attention, "wnioh," he 
%3d8, "are like a deep ocean strewn with shipwrecks 
• . . each sect, believing itself in possession of the 

truth and of salvation.” Says Gbazzali, "From the 
period of adolescence, that is to say, previous to reaching 
my twentieth year, to the present time when I 
have passed my fiftieth, I have again and again 
idnoged myself into this vast ocean; I have fear¬ 
lessly sonndei its depths, and, like a resclnte divert 
have penetrated its darkness and dared its dangers and 
eJOBBea., I have interrogated the beliefs of each sect and 
semtinised the mysteries of each dootrine, in order to 
disentangle truth from error." 

'*Stni^ with eontradiotions whioh 1 enootiptare| 
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in endeaTonring to disentangle the truth and the false* 
hood of these opioions, I was led So make the loll«'wing 
refldOtioD : The search after truth being the aim which 
I propose to myself, I ought in the Bret place to ascertain 
what are the foundations of certitu de. In the next place,* w' 
1 recognised that certitude is the clear and complete 
knowledge of things, such knowledge as leaves no room 
for doubt:, nor possibility of error." 

Tbt diversity of sects and dcotrines therefore pei« 
plexed ^{-Ghazzali; he wanted to find certitude, he 
wanted to find knowledge. He examined the sum-total 
of she knowledge that he possessed and found that none 
of it could the test. Sense-perceptions and rational 
principles are all that is oertain. " We cannot hope to 
find tmth," saya be," except in matters, which carry 
their evidence in themselves— i.e., in sensa'peroeptions 
and iolallioie and necessary principles.’’ "We must, ’ 
he proceeds, "therefore establish thsse on a firm basiiy*’ 

He then sets himself earnestly to examine the data of 
sense. The result of a careful examination, however. 
waB," says Ohazzali, "that my oonfidence in them was 
sh^en." These data "are subseqaeutly contradicted and 
oonvieted of falsity in an irrefragable manner hy the 
^rdiot of reason." He then tarns to what ho sailed 
'hieesssary principles.'' "Since Tsannot trust," he argues* 
the evidence of my senses, I must rely on intelleotiial 
notions based on fundamental prinoiples, such as *tea is 
more than three,’ ‘sffitmafeion and negation cannot op« 
osisi,* eto.' But hip doubt of ssnse-petoeptions inila him 
4 b doubt at to the Infallibility of reason too. Who oQuid . 
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goaranbea fehab he coaid feruat to the evidence of reaeon 
more than to that of the Benaee ? He believed in the 
teathnony of the aenaes till it waa contradicted by the 
verdict of reaaon, “Well.' aaya Ghazzali, 'perhapa there 
ia above reaaoD ancfther jodge who, if be appeared, 
would ooQviot reason of false hood. And if such a third 
arbiter ie not yet apparent, it does not follow that he 
does not eziat.*’ 


Al-Ghazzali could not find a way out of this doubt, 
and his experience of the phenomenon of dream deepened 
it the more. “While aaleep, you assume your dreams to 
be indisputably real. Ones awake, you reooguiee them 
for what they are—baaelesa chimeras. Who ean assure 
you, than, of the reliability of the notions, which, when 
awake, you derive from the aensea and from reason ? In 
relation to your present state they may appear real but 
ie it not possible that you may enter upon another state 
whioh will bear the aame relation to your present state 
as the latter does to your condition when asleep ? In 
that new sphere you will recognise that the ooaclusiona 
of reason are only ohimeras.” AUGhazsali suggeita 
that state may be death itself; or it may be the state whiob 
the Sufis oail ecstasy (J^) , when “absorbed ia them* 
selves witn sensa*perception aoapended, they have visions- 
beyond the reach of intellect.'’ 


I 


Aese were not mere idle refleetiona, they were 
aerneat and serious misgivings. AI Ghazzali aotnally 
Mi into a state of utter doubt, whiob lasted for abDub 
Isio montts. During this period, he was, to quote hi» 
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own wordi, thorough^going goeptio" in all bob nama> 
lb warned aa if bhe groLod had been onb from under 
hla feet. 

Now when AUGhazzali seems at the edge of an 
abyss, with no certitude, no knowledge, it is not to 
reflection or argument, ct to a oonoatenation of proofs 
and argumenta that he owed his deliverance. He owed 
it, as he says, "to the light which God caused to enter 
his heart" Descartes started with doubt, disbelieving 
his senses, distrusting the knowledge gained throngh 
exp'irienoe and stops at Thought, finding certainty in the 
proposition "Cogito, ergo sum," which proposition he 
makes the bu.sls of his whole system of philosophy. 
Al-Ghazzali, too, passed through all the stages of doubt, 
doubting everything, aiscarding all authority, disbelie* 
ving his senses. But he went further than Descartes. 
and seriously doubted also Thought as an organ of 
knowledge. He finds certainty only in the will-to-beliave* 
inspired by Divine Will, t.e,, in the proposition ' Voloi 
ergo sum.’’ Another Interesting point of difTersnoa' 
between these two great thinkers is that while DescarteSv 
holds that philosophy ought to explain rtUgion, prove tha> 
existence of God, etc., Al*Ghazzali, like Kant, dtsbelievet' 
reaeoD and finds it incompetent to explain reiigioue. 
krutha. 

Al-Gbazzali tells us that when he emerged from thta 
•tatw of doubt through the DiVfaie light which entered >'ie< 
hanrt, and as the result of which his mind recovered iti. 
Mslty and equilibrium, he resumed the primary aegnmp* 
tione of Taaeon with all blnir s trin geney and force stodr 
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ttarted a Bfcudy of the beliefs of those who were enga- 
<ged in the search for (ruth. These be divides into three 
main groups:—' 

(1). Soholastio theologians, 

(S). Philosophers, and 
(3). 8n6e. 

"The truth," he says, "must be found within these 
'three olasses of men who devote themselves to the 
searoh for it." He, therefore, thoroughly studies them 
one by one* First he devotes himself to the study of 
the doctrines of soholastic theologians, but they fail to 
satisfy him ; for, grant them their premises and they 
■oould argue ; deny them, and they are nowhere. 

Now he takes up philosophy and devotes three years 
to it, spending the first two in studying different systems, 
and the third in thinking them out and arriving at 
'eonolusicns. The results of this study and refleotion he 
-gives in a remarkable book which he named TahaJuU 
iil’Falasifa, ‘*Befntation of Philosophers." In its 
preface, Al-Ghazzali himself describes the motive which 
actuated him to write it. It was to shatter the hold 
which Greek philosophy had over the minds of the 
people aud to bring them back to the fold of Islam. For 
there had arisen thinkers who had discarded all religious 
observances for the simple reason that the wise Greek 
l^iiosophers like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle did not 
follow them. In the Tahafut AUGhazzali summarises 
Gzeek pbilosoidiy, rednoing it to twenty proposltionit 
rufutee them one by one. He demonstrates that thu 
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Greek philosophers can nob prove any of the bheaes snob 
as bhat God exists or that He is one, or even that the 
world has any creator at all. In it Al*Ghazzali has, 
says MacDonald, “smitten the philosophers hip and 
thigh ; he has turned, as in earlier times did Al-Ashari, 
their own weapons against them' and had shown that 
with their premises and methods no certainty could be 
reached. In that book he goes to the extreme of intel¬ 
lectual scepticism, and seven hundred years before Hume 
he cuts the bond of causality with the edge of his dialec¬ 
tic and proclaims that we can know nothing of cause or 
effect but simply that one thing follows another’*, “We 
know," says AI-Ghazrali, ‘*only the simultaneous, 
never the causally connected. Oausality is nothing but 
the will of God, which ordains that two things ehould 
ordinar'ly follow one anotber. Laws of nature never 
exist, they are only the expressions of a babitnal fact.’* 

. ‘*Hame,“ writes Beiian, “never said anything more 
than that.’’ In pointing out the contradictions in the 
arguments of the philosophers, al*Ghazzali deCnitely 
anticipates Kant and shows that reason cannot find the 
ultimate solution of metaphysical problems. 

Than wo see that both sohoUetie theologians and 
philosophers fail to satisfy al-Ghazzali. They eannot 
lead him to troth. He, therefore, turns to Sudan, It 
was characteristic of ahGhazzali that to whatever 
subject he direoted his attention, he studied it thoroughly 
■o as to master it fully. Accordingly, be now be|au 
with a thorough etody of the works of all ttie eminwH 
Audi, and Booa acquired a thorough mailiry of ikho 
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sabject. His oonolnsion was that the Sufis were the true 
seekers after truth. But since the basis of Sufism was 
experience and not knowledge, he, in order to get to 
truth, must himself be initiated as a Sufi and live their 
life and perform their practices. AUGazsali concluded 
that the aim of the Sjpfi was to free the soul from the 
yoke of passions and purge it from all animal and wrong 
inclinations in order that God himself might live in his 
purified soul. 

He must therefore sacrifice honours and riches and 
sever all worldly relations. This was the result of his en- 
'^uiry into Sufism. But what about initiation into that life? 
Eor a long while ha was torn asunder by the opposite 
forces of earthly, paseions and religious yearnings. He 
searched his heart. “I probed," he says, "tbe motives 
' of my work as teacher, and found that, in place of being 
sincerely consecrated to God, it was only actuated by a 
▼ain desire for nonour and fame. I perceived that I was 
on the edge of an abyss, and that unless I am immediate¬ 
ly converted 1 should be doomed to eternal fire." "And 
yet undecided, one day I decided to leave Baghdad and 
to give up everything, the next day I gave up this resolu¬ 
tion. I advanced one step, and no sooner I had taken it, 
1 relapsed. In the morning 1 was sincerely resolved 
only to occupy .myself with the future life ; in the evening 
a crowd of earthly thoughts assailed and dispersed my 
resolutions. On the one-side tbe worldly desires kept 
me bound to my post in the chains of covetousness, on 
the other, tbe voice of religion cried to me, ‘Up, up, thy 
life is nearing its end and thou hast a long journey to 
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make/ Now my resolve was firm, 1 wished to give up 
all aod to flee ; and then the Ttmpter, returning to the 
attack, said, ‘You are suGfering from a transitory feeling, 
don't give way to it, for it wilt soon pass. If you obey 
it, if yon give up this fine position, this honourable post, 
exempt from trouble and rivalry, this seat of authority 
safe from attack, you will regret it later without being 
able to recover it,’ Finally, oonaoioua of my weakness 
and the prostration of my soul, 1 took refuge in God as a 
man at the end of himself and without resouroes. *He 
who hears the forlorn when they cry for help deigned to 
bear me/ He made the saorifioe of hononrst wealth and 
family ties easy to me/’ At last al'Ghaszall left 
Baghdad. He spent ten years roaming in 8yria, the 
Hedjaz and Egypt, visiting” “boly shrines and mosques, 
wandering into deserts, undergoing religions discipline 
and performing religions exercises.” During this period 
of meditation there were shown to him things which he 
abstains from mentioning. However he came to know 
for oortai’n that the Su6e alone wore the trne pilgrims 
in the path of God. They were the illumined,— illu¬ 
mined with the light which proceeds from the central 
radiance of Divine inspiration. 

It was also during this period that he wrote his 
ftKtgnum opm, the Ihya-uUUlwn^ the ’‘Revival of Bell- 
g^ns Soienoes,” about which the verdict oi the Muslim 
world was that if all the hooks on Islam were dtstreyed, 
It would be but a slight loss provided al Ghazzali'a Aya 
was preserved. About it a Earopem writer makee 150*^' 
following remarks: “This work, probably owing to 
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originality, wag never tranelated into Latin during tha 
Middle Agee and remained a closed book to all but 
Arabian soholare. It bears so remarkable a resemblanoa 
to the Disoouru on Method of Descartes that, had any 
translation of it existed in the days of Desoartesi every¬ 
one would have cried out against the Blagiari sm/' 

• 

After these wanderings al-Qbazzali returned to his 
native town Tus, having at last succeeded in obtaining 
that inner satisfaction which he had been seeking so 
long. He himself describes his search after truth thus t 
"There is no philosopher whose system I have not 
fathomed, nor a theologian, the intricacies of whose 
doctrine 1 have rot disentangled. Budsm has no secrets 
into which 1 have not penetrated. The devout worship¬ 
per of the Deity has revealed to me the aim of his austeri- 
ties ; and the atheist has not been able to conceal (rona 
me the grounds of his unbelief. " And the result of this 
search he sums up in these words : "The seamhea 'to 
which 1 had devoted myself, the path which I had travgr- 
sed in studying religious and speculative branches of 
knowledge, had given me a firm faith in three things— 
Qod, Bevelatlon, and the Last Jn^inent. These three 
fi^ndamental articles of belief were confirmed in me, not 
merely by definite arguments, but by a chain of causes, 
circumstances, and proofs which fT is impossible to 
recount." f 

The death-scene of al-Ghazzali, as described by his 
brother Ahmad, is worth recording in this brief sketeb 
tor Its calm serenity whidh is in great contrast to ttM» 
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lumalts 01 liha Bonl iihrough which he had piaaed, "On 
Monday at dawn,” eaya jia brother, “my brother per¬ 
formed the ablations and eaid hie prayers. Then he 
said aoto me, ‘Bring me my graae*elothe8>’ He took 
them and kiesed them and laid them on his eyes and 
said, *I hear and obey the oommand to go onto the 
Master.' And he stretched ont his feet and was gone- 
gone to meet Him, being taken np by the grace of the 
Most High. ’ 

Speaking of Al'Ohazzali a German scholar writes, - 
"This man was if any one baa ever deserved the name, 
traly a divine, and he may be jastly placed on a level 
With Origan. 'So remarkable was he and gifted with 
each a rare faoaity for the skilfnl and worthy exposition 
of the revealed doctirine. From every sonree be sought 
the means of shedding light and hooohr upon religion ; 
while his sincere piety and lofty oonscientionsness impar¬ 
ted to all bis writings a sacred majesty*.”^ "Fslam','* 
writes MaoDonald in his booh on Muslim Tlisology, “has 
nevsr outgrown him. has never fully understood him. 
Tn the renaissance which is now rising to view, his time 
will oome and the new life will prooeed' from a renewed 
•tody of hie work." 


1, Tholuok. 



F:>YCHOLOGICiVL BASIS OF AL-GHAZZALl’S 
RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 

No sound ethical Bysteni is possible without fii'm 
'psychological foUodattons. Thales and Socrates amongst 
the ancients realised that a knowledge of man's complete 
nature should precede the formulation oi any rules of 
conduct for him, but they did not work out an ethioal 
system. Systems of morality like those of the Stoics and 
the Epicureans failed becaUEO they were based on delec* 
'tivo human psyeitolcgy- Stoics assumed that man was 
esaenclally a rational being and had nothing ol the animal 
nature in him ; while the Epicureans failed because they 
took only his animal nature into consideration and 
ignored that he was also a rational being. Psyolrotogi* 
cal Hedonism wanted to base ita system of morality on 
the complete analysis of the actual nature of man r 
Lut It aiisbock his animal nature for his actuil self, igno¬ 
ring that both facta and idoala go to oon^-ritute it. It 
-took facte into consideration, bus regarded the ideals 

which disliinguieh him from nulmale as mere illuaions. 

< 

Ethical Hedonism recognised both facts and ideals, hot 
it failed because its psychology yvas wrong. That is 
why, ‘ know thyrelf'', has been the cry of many a philoso- 
pber amongst the ancients as wall as amongst tba 
moderns The Holy Prophet tco enunciated the same 
'truth when he said, ‘ajj vi»^c ijJH amAj vjja 
who knows his Self, knows his Lord.' 

One of the greatest attempts ever made to hasp 
apdcrality on a complete understanding of the Self, on a 



thoroughgoing analygig of human nature, was that of 
Obasaalit Wo shall see how he basrs the knowledge of 
the Ultimate fieallty on the knowledge rf I’he Self, and, 
how after a thorough investigation of the nature of the 
Self, he bases hie eithioal jsystem nvi r>hiB knowledge. 
What is the nature of thn Self ? Wliab ie its ultimate 
purpose ? and wherein lie its misery and Happineee ?— 
are the problems that he sets before himself to solve. 

According to GhazTiali the conception of th? Seif is 
expresead in Arabio by four different; terms, namely 
V“', rjj" and Ghaz/ali has himself 

defined them and has also given the difft^rsnc meanings 
in which they are generally used. dsnofes two 

things (I) the physicjil heart, and (2) a 'divine entity’. • 

B the same spiritual entity ae Jerote ’ t>y the 
rn the verse of th® Quran 
'say, the spirit proceedsth at my Lord's command,’ it 
has been uaed in tbia sense. It also raiand a orrhtle, 
yapouc'like eubatanue,* which iauues from thehollcweof 
the phyeieai heart.and ihrongh the tissues spreads ever 
into the whole body. The third word also aigr 

nifies the saixie spiritual onti'y as denoted by the words 
yiJSf and ; as also senerdfrg to Mie Sufis the 

combined (I'rces in man of anger H.nd inimal 

_ _ __ __-t. 

1. Ihya. Tol. HI. pp. S-l 

fi. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 3 yt 

3, The Quran, XVIT, 86. 

4, Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 3, 


mean 

word 
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desires represenfee life on the side, of 

passions and appetites as constituting the eTil tendenoies 
in iDBn. But (/•aaSI is also described by different attri¬ 
butive nsmes in aocordaifce srith the different states 
that predominate at one timS'Cr the other (1) When 
it ie in agreement with the'will of Ood and is not distur¬ 
bed by animal passion, it is oalkd al S e ln e l l 
the ‘pacified soul' (Cf. the Quran ^ 

Oh, thou soul 

whiob art at rest, return to thy Lord, pleased, and 
pieasing HM)t (2) When it is not ‘paoified* and though 
the deBire^natUTe is not under Its oomplete oontrol, yet 
it offers resistande to it, than is called (^JuSl 

SUt^ll the 'seif'scoasing soul' (Cf. the Quran:" V 
2L«iyiSl I swear by 'the self■ acousing soul'. And 

(3) when the soul ceases to struggle against the 
' onalaughte cf passions and is under their oomplete con¬ 
trol, it is called |^aa 1| 'the insinuating soul’ 

(Cf- the Quran, « fyJLj ifjUV L-j 

yet I hold not myself clear, for the heart is prone to 
^yil). In this last sense is equivalent to 

(the desire.natnre), which according to the 

6. Ihya., p. S 

■' 6. Ihya, voU lU, p. 

ZbUAm s.B«y IgjhS ^ 

7. LXXXlX,'27-30. . 

8. LXXV. 

9. XCl. 61. 
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• r ’ ' ■ 

ClttfiSt stands for the bad qualities iu mao. The fourth^ 
word (Rossod) means the knowledge of the trne 
aatace of bhlng.^" It alao means the same spiritual 
■eutity or percipient mind as denoted by the other three 
words. 

Leaving aside their difierenoes. each of these terms 
etands for a divine spiritual entity. Of these Ghazzali 
prefers to use uJiSJI In all bis religious and moral writ* 
in'gs. This idea of spiritual entity is expressed in modertr 
Philosophy by various terms, e.g.. 'the scul’, '-the mind*, 
‘the self; eto. I shall use the word 'self' as the besi 
equivalent of the Arabic word 

Now y tt li, is the knowing, perceiving, abiding 
spiritual entity in men.** It does not belong to the 
visible, but to the invisible world, tt is oalled wlSf 
(fae-^rt), beoause it is connected with the physical 
heart, though the coDneetion is transcendental 
(tnetaphyBleal). Its relation with the physical heart 
is like the relation of Substanoe wftb its aoei- 


10. Ibya, vol. HI, p. 4. 

11. While the remaining three words ^ 

and will be used to meen a subtle substance (see 
above) y-AU) (animal apirit or desire*nature), 

.4Bd iutelleel respectively. 

12, Ibya, vol. Ill, p. 8— 

^ jjjp* u^lalf JUII ^ lOielf 
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dents. Though directly conneoted only with physioet 
heart, it controls all the bodily tanotions. It is the 
knowledge of this entity (Self) whiph is the key to the 
knowledge of the ultimate reality. 

The Self has an ideal to realise, for which it has aU' 
inborn yearning and for which it has been specially 
equipped. In oi^der to achieve this ideal the Self most 
dwell in a physical body in this world which is ite^ 
preparatory ground.^ ^ For the realization of the ideal 
the drst preliminary, therefore, is to provide for tbe 
physical needs of tbe body. For this purpose the Self 
has three powers^* (l) (2) 

(3) JljdVl. 

1, (a) the disposition which enables the body 

to obtain what is good for it; it includes sudh qualities oa 
hunger, thirst, etc. (b) lyiAsil ia the disposition which 
iepables it to repel or avoid what is harmful; it 
iaeludes such qualities as anger, pugnacity, etc. These 
basic dispositions are called by Ohazzali (the 

'pushes'); he describes them as inherited psycho*physieal 
dTspositioos, which modern psychology terms 'instinets'. 

9. VJg the capacity which enables tbe body to 
cqrry out the behests of . isdis. 

tributed in all parts of the body, and acts as a 'moviog 
force 

3. (JljttVf is that faculty rn tbe body which 

15. Zjtjy 

14. Jihya, v,ol. m, p. 5- 

16. fbya. vbl. Ill, p. b.. 

IjS. U^a. vai* nj, p. 6: 


9 
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peroeiTeB find knows €be objeotB wbioh should be aoquiied^ 
aud those which should be avoided^** It sots as an 
instrutnen!; cf peroeption and recognition ol what is 
good for the organism. Without it the above mentioned 
furoes would have floundered biindly. This faculty of 

(knowledge) and (JfjttVi (apprehension) is formed 
by two main groups : (a ) the special senses, namely) 
eight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, which have 
special sense organs; and (b) the five internal faculties 
of (imagination), jlCa> (reflection). (recolleo- 

iion), IcaaII ( memory ). and ( oommon* 

sense )^^: these have po speoial sense organs, but are 
Ireated in the folds of the brain^^. The five speoial 

17. laya, ciyiisll 

18. Ibid., ae describe by Qbazaalt 

is a special faculty which by synthesizing the eensuoos- 
iaapresaions eomtng to the brain gl^^s a meaning to 
them; — 

^ ^ 

19. ibya, vol III, p. 5. Qbaznaii like some of the 

modern psychologiste believes in the localisation Of 
(hnetions, t,e. every mental faonlty hae a eorraeponding 
seat in the (olds of the brain. .For instance, on page 8, 
Ihya, vcl. ill, he eaye that memory ie located in the 
hinder lobe ol the brain jSl\ alilVjl SyJl 

and the power of imagination Is located ijn 
the froctal lobe of the brain aadifccJl 
iUoH fit. > 



■60888 enable the orgaoisoj to aot in present sitnatione* 
the five internal faoultiee enable it to learn from past 
ezperieooe, and to foresee future situaticns. 


These forces and facultiee control the whole physical 
prganism which acts as a vehicle for their manifestation; 
while all these forces together with all the bodily organs, 
though UDOonsoioas of bbemselveB and their ends, have 
been so fashioned as to obey tha Self implicitly. Thus ibis 
really the Self that controls all the bodily funetioDS of 
the organiam.—It may be noted here that with regard 
to the correlation of mind and body, Ohazaali is in 
modern philosophical terminology, an 'Idealist'. He 
believes in ths supremacy of mind over matter. Mii*d is 
the ionrea of all adtivity; it is the active principle which 
fashions matter aooording to its own ieede; nay, even 
the growth of bodily organs is to be ascribed to bbe 
inward yearnings of ths soul. 


Of all the forces which have been described above 
are from our point of view, tbe meat 
important) for it Is thdy which make the naderstanding 
of .human nature poesiblet 

. « 

Animale share with man all the ^ualitiee which have 
been mentioned above, namely, qualities that come 
under^ as wdt as ‘eiternal’ and ‘internal* 

sensei.*** Ohazaall aseribes even the powers of refleetibn 


30. Ihyaj vpl, lily p. 6. Ohazzali describes theao 
forceBrin8bincts*^n detail iU'lhyaiVol. Ill JBfc 3, A and 0. 
It ie interestino to note that bis analyeis pt tfaena taUlfli 

(See ofi fiegf peg«^ 
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*Dd of leAming by esperieooe to animals*^. ’He wovld 
jaot Bgreb with Deaoartes that aoiOiaiB are machines, or 

the Behaviorista that their movementB are redexes 
and conditioned reflexes, devioid of all mental proees^es- 
l^o, on the. contrary, he believes with meat of the modern 
psydiologistB, that animals possesB mental powers snbh 
ai appreheneioD, memcry, reflection, etc. 

Forther, we find that Gbazzali does not believe that 
the variens species of organisms were created in water* 
tight cempartmentB : but. tike the modern evolntionista 
he sees a cont nuity in life*’; and, he even believea that 

(Continued from page 24) 

with sernd cf ti e thecries abont instincts; for aa 
analysed hy biuiA* are inherent gnalities of the mind 
for the use of the hedy, i e., PDyobc-pbysiou! inherited 
dispositiccF, enabling the oigaciBm to perceive and 
know tbs objects of its desires, etu>, exciting it with 
regard lo tbese objects, and. finallj;, acting as moving 
forces in them. Gf. W. MacDongali's deficiton of 
instincts: ‘‘an inherited or innate psyobo-physical 

diapjB'tion which determines its posiessor to parceiva, 
and to pay attention to, objects of a certain olaaa, to 
experience an emotional exciten.anB of a particalar 
•^ttality upon perceiving aaoh an objeot, and to act in 
■ rtgard to it in a partlenlar in'tnner, or at laaet, ta 
<experienoa an impulse to Boeh ketion". ( Wm, McDoagaU** 
An Introduction to Social Peyohology, p. 2S,.19S8). 

91, Ihya, vol. 111. p. 

99. 1M4,| p. 8. 
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man is capable of progress to &n infinite degree^It is 
most Intereeting, 4nd thon^ht-piroToking to note that he 
believes in the evolution, not of matter, bnt of mind. 
While the modern theory of Evolution regards mind a 
by-product, Gbazeali ccceiders mind to be the moving 
force in the universe, and matter a by-product, Blind 
oontaioB ir itself a great possibility of development, 
and can, according to him, progress to an infinite- 
degree. 

Bat rvhat is that by whiob man can make snoh 
progress and attain to such spiritual perfeotlcn ? There' 
are in man two qualities which raise him above th» 
animal and make him capable of perfection. They are 
(1) (knowledge), and (2) VjljVl (will). r^' 

sUode for the knowledge of the affairs of this world 
abd the next*^, as well as the knowledge of ahatraot 
truths and self-evident truths^- cannot be acquired 
through the senses alone, it lies behind the objects of 
sense^". Tt is gained through ictellect { JW») which 
enables man to generalize and form concepts. 

(will) has been defined by Ghazzali thus : When a man 
understands the full sigoifioanoe of the col sequences of 
an act and its desirability, a strong desire is aroused in 
him to aohiave th'^t end by piocuring t-be proper maau 

23- loid., p 7. 

24. Ibya, vol lit, p. 7: 

28. Ibid., 

2‘1. Ibid. 
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(or it; thea that strocg desire in ^lim is bis Ot- 

will‘d. The will should be disIlDgnished from conation 
in anituals, which latter I'cnsie'^s only in the qualities of 

Au iritcresting quobtiou aiises here : What is the 
reiacion between (ri*fi»oti) and iitiljVl (will) ? And 

is reasotf the only motive to sotion ? According to 
Gbazzali, it is rtrasoD which determines the end, but the 
power behind it is supplied by the will. That is, reason 
aets as a guiding principle and dictates to the will that 
which IS to be done, whereas will acts as amoTing force” ‘ 
to aehieve the end. Gbazzali, like Kant, regards reason 
the supreme factor in determining the end; but, unlike 
Kant, he regards reasoii powerless in aobieving the* 
determined end witnouii the intervencion of the will. 

So it IS' knowledge and will that distinguish man 
from animals. Children do not possess this knowledge 
ahd wiU. ibey develop these quslities as they grow. 
The will grows with the development of knowledge. 
Knowledge develops in a chilJ ia two stages: ii; Know- 
Itdge oi self'eviclent truths and iVoquirsd know* 

27. Ibid., jSsJU. J’jOl lilaiiA VitfjVlu»1 y 

28. Ibid. On page 5 Ghaszall calls these basio 

forces jjinoe as motive 

foroes~~tb«y impel the organism to action. 

29. Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 7. 
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Je^ge.^** Tne child gets to knew eelf'evidenfe trtifchB 
-iqtniHvely step by step; and be eeqairee koowledge 
through experlenoe aod reQeciiion gradually—of oouree 
the poeeibilifey of knowing was alwaye io him* Oooa 
acquired, knowledge is sbored up in him in the form of 
diepositioDB to be used wheoeTer needed. When the 
child has gained the knowledge of self-evident truths 
and acquired knowledge by experience and rafleetion he 
'Is said to have attained to a very high stage of human 
development'’^.' But there is no limit to the possiblity of 
development; indeed it is indnite. It has however 
grades. These grades vary from tbe experience of an 
ordinary man to tbe direct vision of saints and the 
divine revelations of prophets- Again, there are no 
bounds to the knowledge of the spiritual kingdom of 
truth, and it oomes to dififerent people differently. To 
gome tbe mysteries of (he universe are revealed all of a 
sudden, through ^ while to others knowledge 

■comes slowly alter a good deal of vablswall (self- 
onltivation). Prophets attain all of a eudden to the 
highest grades of spirituil development to which human 
nature can rise. Further, one can know only about the 
atage he has reached end tbe stages which be traversed 
during his progtese and nothing beyond that; just as a 
child does uoft know anything of tbe expsrieneee of a 

80. Ibid.; vol. Ill p. 7— . 

81, Ibid.i vol. III, p. 7. 
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grown up person, so an ordinary m^n osn know nothiog 
of the ezperlenoee of a prophet. 

Tbas the human Self is oapsble of infinito- 
splrilnal development”The only hindrance to man ie-, 
the darkness of his own . heart which acts as a veil 
between him and the ultimate trnth*^. It is only through- 
knowledge that he can dispel this darkness from his 
heart and approach reality. Knowledge is not only the 
distingnishing feature of his nature, it is also the object 
for whioh ha bcB been created^ 

We now come to the question of the relation in* 
which stand to one another and 

the consequences of t^ eir interplay*””. is the guiding 
prindiile and and tha unharnessed forceer 

but they are there to be exploited and utilised by ()Aalt 
for the good of the These energies oan be 

turned to the beneSt or the detriment of the Self, 
and it is the function^ of to divert these 

32. Ibya, yol. Ill, p 14 ; 

jilSo. iSMw AjfjijM. 

33. Ibid , p. 6 : ^ j y 

84. Ibid., p. 8 : y 

15. Ibid., yol. 111, pp. 9-10. 

58. Ibid., p. 6. 
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■great Btores of enerf^y ioto the right ohacnel. These 
forces are the outcome of three^' elemeuts in his 
uature, uiz., the divine, the beastly, 

and the ferocious. At the other end ot this 

triangle of forces and directly opposed to stands 

another element in his nature, which is called a^Oa^f 
(the Satanic element), and which functions in contradiction 
to JXaJl. a^da^t too. like is inborn in man and 

Is not to be found in animals. There are. therefore,four 
elements in the nature of man; there are in every man 
the sage, the dog) the pig, and the deviP**. The pig in him 
is his or his lust and gluttony, the dog is his 
or his anger and ferocity,'and the devil is the attribute 
which incites these two animals to rebel against JSaSi, 
and the sage is JSall. A man is any one of them or 
partakes of the natnres of more than one of them accor¬ 
ding as the one or the other element or elements pre¬ 
dominate in him. Before explaining hov; the equilibrium 
between these forces is maintained or disturbed, let us 
describe the nature of which is she most important 

factor in human nature- 

S7. libd., vol. Ill, pp. 9*10. 

^ ✓ .... 

38. Adjective noun frem urDoialg,, like 

the lioU) ete- 

39 Ihya, vol* III, p* 9.“ 

2^)1.jll ^fS^\ 2aijVV vJJt ^ ^ 
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JUI is dietiDofe irom ica^tnach as the former 
Is the sonroa of, or the bsaic force uo^erlymg the latter; 
bnt BODietimes it is idet:ti6ed with the latter altogether 
when it has developed to a certain extent as explained 
below. It IS in this sense that ^4^1 toe ie sometimes 
called the (fistinguiBbing feature of man and cue of the 
forops in him. At hret, jSaJl is only an undeveloped 
inborn rational faculty, ready to develop and expand,**’ 
and another name for its development and 

extension, for (4^^ develops and expands iti proportion to 
Ihe knowledge that Is acquired. It only when it has 
acquired knowledge that it makes possible the realization 
of the ideal.* “ It is hecansfl of this intimate connexion 
between the two that sometimes the one is iileTiti6ed with 
the other (jSaJl reaches rhe first stage of its develop- 


ment when a child begins to learn the eelf-evidcot truths 

gradu-iily become knewn 

40. Ihya, vol. f. p d? ; 1 j uT -.5* Jj 


the first is the foundaticn and origin and source. 

Ibid., p. 76—in the words of AluhasiOi ' 

aitij 

lifuLi,* jA ojdb 

41. Ibid., vcl. I.-pp. 76, 77. 


42. Ibid , volt III. p. tl— 

a, 4iJM\ »>.jAI4 v/f' 


4St Ibid., vol. I, PP. 67, 77, 71. 




to him as he grows np. The second stage in its develop* 
meut is reached when a man begios to learn by 
bxperienoe and reflection/^ and can handle abstruse 
intellectual problems, learn, theoretical sciences 
dJjioUl ), acquiring ultimately a mass of knowledge. 
It can develop to the extent of foreseeing consequence of 
events, enabling man to act according to them, and not 
according, to the impulses of the moment. It is in this 
stage that jSall is identified with The third 

stage is reached .when the divine element in 

man begine to aeserk itself.,, This rlej^ant is-in reality 
tile aboriginal rational faculty in man, and it becomes 
the nnoleue in the expansion of JSal) or the baeio prinei* 
pie throughout the various stages of its develcpment: 
The other stages in .its develcpment are as accietione 
) with relation to it, and it gathers force or 
weakens according to the nature of these aocretione nud^, 
according to the workings of the varioue other forces 
at a given timti.^^ When allowed to grow, it beoomee 
the guiding principle—a divine light, nnerrirg, ever- 
struggliirg for the good of the Self. It reaohee the 
highest-'Stage of development when it nndexatande the 

44. Ibid., Tol.lll, p. 7, 

Of. vol. Ill, p. 76. ■ 

40. Ihya, rol. I, p. 76 : ^ j-jWl Jm jilel 

46. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 6, 14. Cf. vol. t p..T6. ^ 
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ttue oatarQ of thioge, and ercQ knows the meaning of 
the ultinata realities, like Qod.'sonl, eto. 

It (s elear that the Arabic word' jSal), especially a» 
used by Qhaazalii is more comprehensive thaQ the English 
word reason* Ghazzali has traced four stages or ele* 
ments in as it develops'in man : (1) an nndevelop* 
ed primitive rational laculty, (2) Belf*evident trnthsy 
(9) knowledge snd (4) a highly developed faculty 

in man capable of understanding or knowing the nlti> 
mate lealities**^ Of these (3) is generally expressed* by 
the word reason. The last stage is, according to 
Gliazzali, the same original rational facnity, only deVe* 
loped to the highest pitch. J&dl is, therefore* human 
intellect or human understanding hy which man can 
know anything frcm the simplest objects of aense to the 
ultimate realities. There is, therefore, no separate 
faculty in man for knowing the' spiritual truths, which 
can be known by (jSail when it develops to a oextain 
degree. This knowledge oi epicitual realities ie not only 
an intellectual experience, bus a living spiritual apprehen¬ 
sion of the most intimtUe nature. Though all these stages 
or elements can be clearly traced, they do not ex|/tt in 
separate water tight compaitaents. Except the self- 
evident truthe, they vary both in inteneity and extensity 
in different individuate.** Tn a fully,developed jSidl ail 

♦7. Ibid,, vol. I, p. 76— 

pLtSVt vJA j ' 

48. Xhyn, voU I| p. 7t. 



these elements exist: and the divine element is at its 
etrongest, and oo-extensive and in oc>operation with the 
otnez elements when all these have developed and are 
working rightly: otherwise, when out off from them, it 
weakens: and in proportion to its weakness the satanio 
element and the animal forces get strong^*• 

and work as opposing forces in the 

human self. Both work through the animal forces 

the one using them as socroes of oonstruo- 
tivo energy and the other as instsuments of destruc- 
)t1on. The animal forces, fustigated revolt 

against and try to overcome it, w,ith the 

Aielp cf the divine element, fights those forces and tries 
to control them and divert them into the right channels 
so as to make them useful for the Seif' If it puooeeds 
in controlling them and making them completely sub¬ 
missive to itsjlf, the evil tendency is weakened and 
rendered ineffective^ and a harmony conducive to the 
realization of the ideal is produced in the self. 
When has thus checked the evil tendency and 

has sttbdaed and harmonised the animal forces, its 
struggle ceases and tihe sell is enabled to pursue its pro* 
gtess untojpeded towards its goal It is this state ol the 
self—when struggle in it has ceased and harmony 
prevails—which ia despribed by the Quranic pbrass as 
(the tranquil soul). But if 

instigated by rebel against and over- 

oome it, the evil tendency gets strong and gains oomiilete 


49. Ibid , vol. III. pp 9-!0. 
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«8oeDdeDoy over theio; while the divine alament beoomee 
weaker and weaker till it is almoit oompleteljr smothered. 
^11 the other faoaltlee then become eubeervient to the 
•atania element and even reaeon beoomee the slave of 
•paesioDE, inetead of their master. It is so snbdned that 
It devises ways for the gratification of pacaion and even 
makes that which they seek look pleasing/*’ The evil 
tendenoy becomes stronger and stronger, ooutbnally 
inciting them to gratify themselves, even at the expense 
of the good of the eelf."^ It instigates the animal forces 
to revolt, and is the active principle in VjUVt 
(the instigating soul). The divine element, however, 
usually keeps on struggling against the evil tendency; 
it is seldom completely subdued. This cordition cf the 
human self, viz., when the divine element ic cootirually 
fStruggllcg with tie evil ter.ileacy, is oriMctL'd by the 

60. Cl. the Quran, WI. 63 
'Satan mad^ pleaiiing (i.i them their actions.’ 

51. Ihya, vcl. III. ij. u. 1-, in. 'Jf. Hume: .\ 
Treatise on Human Nature, Bk. II, p. 137 (Everyman's 
Library series): ‘'BeasoM is and ought only tc he, the 
slave of the passions, and can i-bvcr | rstend to any 
other office than to aerve acd obey them.*' But Ghaszali's 
position is fundameutally difiereut from that, of Eume, 
Accciidiog to Home, reason is the slave of passicrs and 
its function la to devise ways d mearuK to satiefy them. 
•Qhaszali believes that, though reason can, when degra¬ 
ded, be'the salve of passions', yet its natural feicctiba.? 
i« to rule and control the»n. 
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i^arftnicezpresBion (the striving 80111)“”. 

The relation of all these forces with one another 
and their respective functions—how it is the duty of the 
>' to keep in check the satanic and animai forces and 
how they revolt against it, have been described fignra* 
tiveiy by Qhazzali in "The simile of she 

Bonl of man in his body", he writes, '^is the simile of a 
king in his kingdom. The body is the kingdom of the 
soul and its abode and its capital, the members of his 
body and its faculties are iike the artisans aid workers^ 
while his inteliect the reflective power, is like a sincere 
adviser and a wise vizier. Hie desire is like a wicked 
servant who brings food and provisions to the town, 
and his auger and indignation are like the police. 
The servant who brings in the provisions is a liar, 
a trickster, deceitful and wicked; but he pretends 
' to be sincere, and under the garb of his sincerity ie 
concealed frightful mischief and deadly poison. 
His habit and custom is to dispute with the sincere 
vizier about his opinions and measures so tbpt the, 
latter is never let free from disputation and opposition 
for a moment- If the king avails himself of the vizier 
V in his administration aod seeks his advice and turns 
away from the counsel of the wicked servant, believing 
t^at right consists in rejecting his advice; and if under 
the guidance of his vizier he appoints the police (not 
forgetting to keep it also under dae control, as adviesd 
by the vizier) upon the treacherous servant'and bis 
Riders and abettora so that the police disciplines the 


59. Lit, *Uie upbraiding coni'. 
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«erTant and oompels him to liRten to the vizier, thereby 
making the latter admonieher and enpreme over this 
wicked servant and hie followers and helpers, nntil he 
beoomee a eabdned eabjeot and not the raler, and is 
kept under order and control aod is not the commander 
and administrator; in that case the affairs of the state 
would be righted and jusuiee established throughbnt the 
kingdom. Thus, if the aont seeks the help of the 
intellect and establishes anger and indignation over 
desire, at the same time not permitting anger and 
indignation to become head strong, and even making use 
ot desire to keep them under due restraint, thus making 
use of one against the ether as the occasion demands, 
then its powers will remain justly balanced and ite 
■qualities become vlrtooue*^*'. 

B6 the struggle for eupremacy amongst the baeio 
foroee, jWt on one side, and and 

iuitigated by on the other, continually goes 

on in the human self. It Is the equilibrium between them 
all, inolneive of that resnlts in qualitiee of 

oharaeter which are conducive to the realization of 
the ideal; bat the dleturbanoe of this equilibrium resulte 
in the predominance of one of them over the otnere, 
produoing qualities wbioh impede the progress of the 
self towards its goal. For uistance. if hecomae 

predominant, qualities of the wild animal snob as enmity, 
hatred, aggrandisement, etc. lollow; and if the dliviDe 
element feraneoendB ite bounds, qualities such as overlord* 


59, Ibya, vol. III. p. 6. 
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nhip, daspofeism, etc., result. All bheae qaalitiee bsTP* 
been worked oat in detail by Qbaezall and arzaBged< 
in groups as follows*^. 

A.—Qualities produced by the Predominana of 
tyinall, impeding the Progress oftks S«{/. 
ftj When S^l is predominant., tbe following 
qualities api'd aotiTities Eesult**~ 

Shamelessness or impudenoe 
wickedness extravagance 

stinginess (j>^iJ37),b7poorisy diag> 
raoefalnesa (ZCaA), wantonness 
vanity cr triviality greed 

coveicusness (&*»•). flattery 
jealousy (O-a), grudge (*»«*), vtiokei 
glee or joy at another’s dilefortuca 

(dJl 4 i«)^ gluttony voluptuousnesB 
etc. 

(ii) WbsD predominates^ tbe following* 

qualities result:—* 

Bashoess prodigality baug. , 

htmese bragging pride or self, 

elation (y«). self'love t derision 

contempt (uaUAulwl), bumiliation 
of others ( ), misobief-making 

love of aggrandisement ( 

Iiliall), enmity ( ), hatred ( ), 

84. Ihya, pp. 9—IQ. 
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and oppression of people with yiolenoe 
and abase ^ 

J )■ 

(iii) The predominanoe of throngh the predo* 

minanca of both and i i*^! prodnoes the 

following qualities aod aotlfitiesi— 

Trickery ( ), deceit ( ), canning 

(S4>-) , deceifefalness rpUti>^, daring 
deception ( exciting enmitv 

i'rijS). ineincerity cr dishonesty (tr*)r 
wickedness ^ ), foul speech ( Ui 

etc. 

^iv) When the diyine element in roan transcends its 
boneds, the following quairties result: — 

Lordship love of over lordship 

), love of sUpremacv or predonti« 
nance ( ), appropriation or olalm 

to speoial pr'vileges ( despotism 

or desire to appropriate eveytfaing for 
oneself ^ OliA^uLV*), nniqnenass in 

lordship (dLwi^lr fleeing from the 

yoke of serfdom and humiliation 

^43^1 Sljj etc. Farther 
man possessed of these qnalitiea deeirea 
the knowledge of all soiitno^, and otaima^ 
for himself knowredge, oognls'aliee» and^' 
eomprehenitoD of eesehhei 'of tbfta'jp)' and 
rsjoless when knowledge is ascribed to him 
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and g^rievos ^hen ignn^arce is ioiputed 

B,—Qualities pro'need btj controlling 

eonducive to the realization of the ideal. 

(i) When isopntrolled and kept io moderation! 

the following qualities are produced:-^ 

. Chastity contentment tranqui* 

llity abetineiica iJAji, piety 

fear of Qod, resulting lu piety 
cheerfnhiesB pleasing appearance 

U}***^)' QQcdesty graoefulneea 

and wit ^ Ojls helping others ( ¥Ji£Lii^ f 

-eta. 

(iij When ^*^11 is controlled, the following qualitiea 
result:— 

Courage and bravery generosity 

( ), courage ( vJm ), sell-control 

• patience and fortitude () 

forbearance ( ^ ), eodurance ( ), 

forgiveness firmuess and steadincES 

nobility (c^)< gravity srd wisdom 
’ dignity (jlSj), etc. 

66e 11}]^ A) vole Ps 

^ jJuuk acuvij ayw^ii 

J Jl tajj—5 J\ 
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{ivi) When Vjiy&ll and are Bub'ordinated to Uie 

divine element, the following qualities are 
produced:— 

Knowledge (wisdcm ( , faith and 

conviction and oompreheMion of 

the eesencee of thinge, knowledge of 
things <16 they are ; Bupremaoy over every¬ 
thing by virtue of knowledge and insight, 
and the rigtt of Fnpremaey over crea¬ 
tion through perfection of knowledge, 
and greatness, and freedom from the 
servitude of and etc.'** 

Thue, man occupies a position midway between 
animals and angels, andbis true differentia is knowledge. 
He can either rise to the level of angels with the help 
of knowledge, or fall to the level of animals by letting 
his anger nod luet dominate him. It is, therefore, know¬ 
ledge which helps the growth of the divine element in 
htro and makes possible the realization of the ideal* 

‘ The horse", saye Ghazzali, “shares, for instance, with 
the Bse the quality of carrying burdens, but is distin¬ 
guished from it by his swiftness and beauty, if thesequali* 
ties were taken away from him, he would be reduced tc 
tbe level of the ass. Similarly man sbares with the ais 
and the horse certain qualities and is distinguished from 

66. Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 10— 

jSaUt attftij 

fOat ja\ .v-si, 

fjitfl f 3 !>**« JW3>.3Wi J*" 

V-»' 3 
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them by oertatn other qualities, Theib latter 4aMik*n 
his distingaiehing features; aod these gualitisi are of tho 
nature of the qualities of the sogels nearest to God, 
Ifftn, therefore, occupies a position midway between 
tinimale and angels. Inasmuch as man eats and procreat¬ 
es. he is on the level of plants, and in as mnoh as he 
feels and makes voluntary movements, he is an animal, 
and inasmuch as ha has a form and stature, he is 
like an inanimate object.*^ His special quality is the 
knowledge of the true nature of things; so whoever 
uses all the members of his body aod his faculties in 
assisting him in seeking knowledge and doing good 
actions, he resembles angels and deserves to rack with 
them; he deserves to be called angel and a divine person. 
Bnt whoever expends his power in the pursuit of hie 
phvsieal pleasures, eating as animals eat etc., he fall* 
to the lowest level of the animals, becoming either a^ 
dunce like an ox, or volOptnous and gluttonous like a pig, 
or ferocious like a dog, or revengeful like a oamel, or 
proud like a leopard, or ounnlng like a fox,—or he, 
oombioes all these qualities in him and becomes a 
veritkbla devil”" 

From the foregoing psychological analysis of human 
nature it is clear that all bodily organs aod mental 
faculties have been created to help man to realize the 
ideal; bnt it is knowledge which enaMes him to che right 
use of all these qualities, and makes the realisatiou df 
the idezl possible. 

67. Lit. Like an image drawn on the wall. 

5H. Lit ^a rebellioas devil. 


TBft RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND UORALITV 
IN TfiE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF AL-GAHZZALI 


Koowlddge is one of the corner* stonei of al-Qhaszeli't 
ethical aystein. Morality and good oondaot are not- 
poaaible withoot knowledge. The (iontenta, source and 
oonditione of knowledge muet, therefore, be understood 
in detail. The faoulty of knowledge ie intelleot or reason 
(aglj Intellect fa the innate rational faculty ' of man, 
which distingaiahes him from animals, because it is the 
source’' of the kind of knowledge of which the latter are 
incapable. Intellect is found in all men, though differing 
in intensity nod ertensity*. 

Distinot (. rma of intellect are desoribed at different 
places by aUGhazzali, These forms can be classified 
according to a scheme. Initially ictellect is a poten¬ 
tiality for the development of knowledge under condi¬ 
tions of experience and intuition. This knowledge hae 
two aepects, rnz , formal koowledge and eiiEtential 
knowledge The former is the knowledge ct the form in 
which the various ''bjecte of experience and intoition are 
apprehended It is the knowledge of eeii'evident 
principles Such knowledge, though it begins with 

1 . Ibya, Vol. I, p 76: 5^13 

i. 6 ., the first is the foundation, origin and source. 
Al-Muhaaibi's definition if as follows :— 

S* Ihya, Vol T. p, 77. 
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-«xperi 9 Doe, Is uiolre than wbat is given in expdrienoa 
and ae aaob is noli based on experience ; it is a prioft*. 
For in each propositions as, "A person cannot be in two 
‘Plaoes at the same time/’ we have asserted more than 
what we have actually observed. 

Existential knowledge is the knowledge of the 
objects and events given in experience and iataition> 
It comprises the contents of knowledge in contradiction 
to the form of knowledge. Existential knowledge, 
-agaiof is of two kinds, viz., phenomenal, and spiritual. 
The former grows gradually with the growth of the 
mhiJd as his experience acoumulates^. At first the 
Iterson acquiree the knowledge of wbat is present now. 
This knowledge once acquired is stored in the form of 
•dispositions to be revived and used whenever needed. 
1 %e next stage is marked by foresight ; a man is able 
'to foresee the consequences of events and to apt accord¬ 
ing to them, and hot according to 'the impulses of the 
enoment. 

Knowledge of the spiritual is the highest form of 
knowledge. When a man has acquired this knowledge, 
he comes to know the sigoificauce of the spiritual 
realities, e p., God, soul, etc. This knowledge depends 
, upon intuition (Mukcuhafa), but it comes differently to 
different people. To some It comes slowly through good 
deal of self-cultivation (Mujahada) and to a few it is 
revealed directly. 

3. Ihya. Vol. iH. p. 14. Ibid. Vol. I, pp. 76—78. 

4- Ihya, Vol. II, p. 7 : ^ 
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Both intfllleot” and, on itobasis, KDowledge doTeloP' 
•long with the age ot the perbon. At first intalleot is a 
potentiality. Through esperienoe and intuition, it leads 
to the growth of knovJedge". Formal knowledge ia 
innate and existential knowledge is aequired, but both 
occur together. In the young child formal knowledge 
is implicit. As aiperienoe accumulates it becomes explicit. 
Existential knowledge, to begin with, is very meagre 
and is primarily concerned with the material objects 
and events which immediately present themselves in 


6 . In this oonneotion it is to be noticed that al* 
Ghaxsali sometimes uses *aql and Bometipaes qalb to 
denote the percipient mind. The word ‘aql is used in 
various senses, viz., knowledge, intellect, etc. Aql in 
the sense of intellect is identical with qalb which means 
transcendental spiritual scbtlety that perceives and 
knows (Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp. 3— H). Although aUQhazsali 
IS oonsoioue of the differences between intalleot and the 
self, he indentifies one with the other. Qalb standi* for 
the mental life of man and comprises the lower and the 
higher facnlties is the higbeet faculty cl qalb which 
dietluguibhes man from animals, and as such is bometimee- 
Qsed to mean the whole of man’s meutal powers, and 
aql is related to it as light is related to the ann or vIhod 
to the eye (Ihya, Voi. Ill, p.' 14). 

6 . The intelleet possesses the potentiality of aoqairfbg 
knowledge. But this potentiality cannot be converted 
into sctiaality unices two conditions arc folfllled. Finftly,. 
that ths dsvclopment of intelleet la dspendent upon 

(m an nm fagei 
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•experienoe. The next stage is reaohed vben the person 
is able to think of the objects wbioh were experienced 
before Farther deTelopment is marked by foresight. 
The highest development oalminates in the knowledge of 
the spiritaal realities.' 

(Continued from page 45) 

bodily growth (Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. 14). Secondly, that there 
mast be some external Cause to excite it to action (Ihya, 
Vol. 1, pp. 76, 77 ; tXU J vJLhj 

Just as there mast be something to see if the eye is to 
see (Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. 14), al-Gbazzali ooccindea that 
all Boienoes reeid^ potentially in the intellect and do not 
come from wlthoat; what comes from without is the 
cause that brings them out (Ihya, Vol. I, 77). 

7. The highest development cf intellect is reaohed 
when it understands tbe true nature of things, and even 
knows the meaning of the ultimate realities like God, 
'goul, etc. Agl is therefore human intellect by which man 
can know anything from the simplest object of sense to 
the ultimate realities. There is, therefore, no separate 
(aonlty in man for knowing the ’ spiritual truths. The 
knowledge of spiritaal realities is not only an intellso* 
tua! experience, but a living immediate spiritual eppren- 
bonsion cf realities. 
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Theoretically there ie no limit to the poeeibilitiee 
o( the derelopmeot of intellect aod knowledge*. The 
grades of aotoal development, ho>vover, vary from the 
dzperieDce of an ordin«‘ry man to the direct apiritaal 
vision of saints and the divine reveliitioo of prophets. 

A man may be fubjeoii to various restraints and limita* 
tions which keep him down to a limit'*. The heart may 

8. Ihya, Vol. Ill, p 14 ; 

'pyg fiQ(] that ahGbazzali 
does not believe that the various species belong to 
discreet forms in the absolute sense, but sees a con¬ 
tinuity in life which the evolutionists have done recently 
(Ihya, Vol III, p, 81 and, though he regards man to be 
the highest of creations be believes in bba possibility of 
farther progress by him to an indrito degree (Ihya, 
Vol. Ill, p. 7J- Though the sciecces have made greaV 
progress and fathomed the mysteries of matter with 
great sucoess, the problem of human happiness is far 
frrwn solved, and the world ie at a loss fcu uuderstaud 
where to go for the solution cf this problem- Some of (be 
great thinkers ot the modern world are oi opiuipr that 
the solution of human b.app.n-’SH consists lo toe right 
urderstandieg of hximan nature, In this direction 
AI’Gharzali can guide huma^sity. A> Ghazzili considers 
mind to be the moving force in the universe and matter 
a by-produot- Mind iooludes in itself a great possibility 
of devdlopuieat, and it can according to him. progresa 
to an infinite perfection. 

9. Ihya, Vol. TH. p 8 : 
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be prevented from further development baoeuse of the 
following cauaes^" : (1) It may be undeveloped, e> 0it 
the heart of the child. (2) Sins may have rendered it 
dark. (3) The heart may be ccoupied solely with its 
own purification so that it does not atrive towards the 
objects* ii) Some prejudices may stand between the 
heart and the object, sp, sectarian beliefs* (6) A man 
may- be ignorant as to how the truth is to be 
sought. 

Knowledge serves a two-fold purpose.^* It is, firstl^^ 
an apprehension of objects and their significance, and 
secondly, a guide to conduct. Accordingly, intellect 
or reason is considered to have two aspects, viz., theore¬ 
tical and practical. 

Tbeoratical reason {al.Aql an^Nazari) is concerned 
with the understanding of the phenomenal and the 
spiritual realities. It apprehends, generalises, and lurme 
concepts. It goes from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the particular to ihe general, from the diversity 
to the unity, embracing wider and still wider fields 
under 'one principle as it advicces. Ic is this same 
theoretical reason that looks up towards the transcen¬ 
dental world and receives knowledge and influenoe from 
it—knowledge of God, His attributes, His actions, 
the mysteries of oication, etc. Intuition is nothing 
but theoretical reseon working at a higher plane. The 
mode of its operation, however, seems to be different 
in the region of the transoeedental world. But this 

10. Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. II. 

11* liisan aUAmsl, pp* 8d*8fi* 


f ; 
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question does not belong here* Theoretical reason has 
giren us various systetu^ of knowledge called 8oienoeB}tb» 
ethical eignifloanoe of which will be discussed below.. 

Practical reason (aU'Aql cd'-Amali) is the hand* 
maid of theoretical reason. It receives from theoretical 
reascn its ennobling influence. But its active functioia 
lies in the domain of human conduct. It gives direction 
to voluntary individual acts. An individual act of a 
saint, or a patriot is directed by practical reason, but 
the whole life of the saint, patriot, or artist is guided 
bv ideals ocnoaived by theoretical reason which in-^ 
fluenoes the practical reason in most of its deoisioni in> 
iodividnal acts. In cpposition to reason whioh works- 
for eoostraction (here is in the self a satanio element 
whioh works for destruction. So it is essential that 
all human faculties should remain under the absolute 
sway of practiosl resson, for if it loses its supre* 
naaoy'over them, there follows the wreck of humai> 
character. 

The ethical nature of the various systems of know¬ 
ledge depends upon their ethical utility. Soisnoec 
Culum) whioh are of two kinds, Shnr’iffya (rsllglDUi)> 

Qur’an, Sunna. etc., and 'Agliyya (intelleetnai)y e.g ^ 
Pfailoeophy, ete. A science derivee its value from its ts- 
latiou bo the goal. It is good It it helps Its rsalUutlon 
and bad if it hinders It^*. Of the •oienoes which are good, 

13. Ihya, Vol. 1. p. 96 

Cr* 3 
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there ere ■loine the eequleitloo of nbleh ie fard Kifaym 
(option elK 6,g; medicine end othern the aoqnisitioa- 
of which \§fard *ayn (ohligetory)^*. Al*Oheueli mein- 
tetnethet the ecQalsitloti of reUsione eoiettees ('nlam> 
Bher'tyy*) kifaya. They ere the meene to the 

parifieatlon of the eelf whioh ie e farther meene to 
the reellzetfon' of the althnete end. However, they 
peet from the exteroel to the Internel jadgment. When 
the individael begini to lee in their lews not only the 
commends of God bat also the true ways to the attain¬ 
ment of eternal happiness, they become/ord 
What is really binding on man is the knowledge of the 
method how to acquire the happiness of the next world 
It consists of *ilm aUMu*amalat whioh oomprisea both 
knowledge and a condnot^^ and 'ilm al.Muk*»\afa, t e., 
pore knowledge* Man osn acquire both, bnt very few 
attain' to the latter. So ethically speaking, Utm aU 
Mu‘omdla is the only eotenoe which i»/ard ayn. 

It includes the knowlalge of 'ibadat (man's relation 
to God), 'odat (man's relation to man), and the knbw* 

13. Cf. Ihya, Voi. Ill, pp. 12,14, 16 ; Ibid., Vol, I, 
pp. 14 -’ 19 ./c*'d'ayn is that soienoe which is obligatory on 
every Muslim (lyha, Vol. I, pp. 18f), whereas/ard ki/uya 
Is that, what is not binding on every Muslim, if there 
are sufficient people versed -in it to satisfy the needs 
of the eoipmunity (Ihya, Vol. I, pp. 16 flf). 

14 niya, Vol. I. p. 17. 

16- Ihysi Vol. I, PP* 18*l9. . 

16 . tMV > fWl jjr* 

17. 
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ltdige of good ond bod. qvolities of bhe souL Id reality 
4be knowledge of these qnolitiea alone is ford 'ayn, 
dbadai and aiat are only meana to these qualities The 
knowMge of these qualities is neoessary to lead one 
to the nltitoate goal. This knowledge alone is '«Im 
ai-Mu'amala. It is the solenoe of the varions good 
qualities of the self like patience (sohr), ihankfnlneis 
iakiUtr), fear {hhawf), hope (raja), abstensicn (euhd), as 
'Well as of bod qaalitiee like jealonsy (haaad), pride (kibr), 
’self*esteein (*ufb) eto.) and diaeasses the real nature and 
llBDitB of these qaalltiei, the means of aoqoiring and 
ovoldlng thqpa together with the aymptoocs thereof 
•nd training required for it. —‘21m aUMulwzhaJa is the 
wid^” and oalmination of *«lm al^Mn amala. It ie the 
'highest end of man in this world. Ethical and prastical 
-soienoes are not oonoerned with it for it does not deal 
wUh conduct. It comes at the stage, when man is 
wholly absorbed in God after purifying the heart. It 
la a light which rereala Itself in the heart of man; 
'from this light many things chat were vague or were 
•only hearsay become real and living. In it is given to 
mao the knowledge cf all spiritual rsalities such as God. 
Bis attributes, Hie actions, prophethood, revelation, 
heaven, hell, etc. By it the curtain of doubt is removed 
4ill the truth becomes abeelntelv manifeet. and all 
rfpiritual realities are piroelved as if with one’s own 
'oyee. 





AN EXPOSITION OF AL GBAZZALI’S VIEWS 

ON TBE PROBLEM OP THE FREEDOM 
OF THE WILL 

The problem of tbe freedom of (be will beoause of 
i(8 ebhioal sigDifioanca is very imporbant for al>Gbazzali> 
Ha discusses it in different ooDaeotions in bia works. 
The present obapber brings together bis treatment of th#^ 
problem. 

Al'Gbazzali basas bia argument for the freedom of 
the will on ezparlepoe. He oonoeives of the world as 
ooDsiating of three realities, viz., the physical Alam ah 
Mulk)^ the mental ('Alam al-Jabrut) and the spiritual 
Alam al’Malakut). Tbe spiritual world whieh is 
beyond the ken of the physical senses, can be apprehen* 
ded through intuition only by tbe enlightened. To aU 
Gbazzali tbe spiritual world is a reality known directly* 
It is essential to take full oognisance of these regions of 
bis experienoe in order to understand his position with 
regard to the problem of the freedom of the will. 

1 

Light is thrown upon the problem of the freedom of 
the wilt by common sense and practical experience. Al* 
Gbazzali holdii that (he fact that human character can be 
changed and improved indicates (bat man is fres The 
ethical significance of this disoussion is obvious. He 
asserts emphatically that human character ia capable of 
Improvement. Some people deny it. They argue that 
Khulq Is an expression which stands for man’s inner 


1 . Ibya,Vol. HI. pp. 48-60 ; Mizacal 'Amal, pp. 
88.70, 
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f<>rua, jait 18 an expression \vhich stands fcr 

the cater form of man. Neither can be changed. Bat 
Gbazzali brings experience iti practical life fcr bis 
evidenaa. If the assertion of those who argue against 
tbe possibility of the improvemeut o! character were 
correct, all moral imperatiyes would cetise to baye any 
meaning, all instruction, exhortation, education, seif- 
•discipline would become meaniogleiis. Bet for these, 
what would haye been the state of human society. As a 
matter of fact, not only man but eyan animals are capable 
of being trained by praoticn and instruction. 

Al'Ghazzali admits the limits beyond which bnican 
«0ortB oaoDot be fruitful; tor instance, man can only 
regulate and discipline bis passions, but cannot rcct 
them out, nor is it desirable that he should do sc, for 
without them life would bo not ool> impetfect hut 
also impossible. 

Again, he admits, there are two lectors which 
•Mihaoce tbe difficulties in the ohange of obarscler ' 

(a) Tbe greater inherent etrength rf the possiens 
in certain indiyiduals ; and 
{b) Tbe greater habitual gratifioatirrj of the psssicns 
in the cast. In this respect describes frur 
classes of men* : 

Those whose charseter Is yet unformed, who 
are without ability distinguish between 
good and eyil, right and wrong. They are 
ignorant, deyoid cf reflection and self.cnn- 

2. Ibya, Vol* III. PP. 49 ; Mizan^al-'Amal, PPv 
69.70. 
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soionsneM. hare no moral oharaoter^ noi 
will, and no belief. They are nol yel wholly 
enbjeoted to the plearares of the senses. Th'a 
oharaoter of suofa men oan be improved^ 
easily. They need only a gaida, a deter*- 
mination and a motive to aotaate 
them to follow the right path. All 
children by nature are tuoh. Their parents 
mislead them and ezoite ' their worldly 
desires, thus makiog them greedy and on- 
oootroMed. 

2> Those who are under tbe control of passiool, 
which they yet rasard as evil. They oan 
diatiDgniah between good and evil Their 
seK'Oonsoioagness is developed. They leall'm 
that tbe rational self is tbe only true self. 
Yet they follow their lower self beoaifie 
they are not aconatomad to aot rightly. 
They have knowledge. They oan be raformid 
ftratly, by nprootiog the evil habits and 
seeondly by oaltivating tbe virtuons habits. 
Snob men are amenable to good inflnenoe, if 
they have tbe will to improve their obaraoter, 
9. Those who are addicted to evil ways and are* 
convinoed that those ways are good and to 
aot according to them is absolutaly neoessary* 
Tbe real nature of things has bean obaeured 
from their minds and the gratiSoation of 
the lower self has become tbe 'purpose of 
tbeir lives. Theic seirooDsoionsnessoonsists 
only of the animal desires. The rational 



boK hBB beoB wholly BonireBied and rendered 
ineffeefeive. These people have been brongbl 
np on tbeee ideee. To ImproTe Ibeir ebere* 
oter IB almosb iopoBslble, beesnsetbegronndf 
whiob mislead them are too manyt 

4 Those who in addition to being brought up on 
the ideas mentioned above, are proud of 
doing evil and of leading others astray and 
regard it ae a thing of honour. Improve¬ 
ment of Euch a obaraoter is the hardest of 
all Only a converelcn through Divine 
power can bring about a revolutionary 
change under these oircvmstancest 

It 13 <tbout the third and the fourth lypes of men 
that Qod has said'’, "Gcd hse Bet a seal upon their 
hearte and upon their hearing, and over thfir e>cB is a 
covering, and there is a great chastisement for them,'' 

The 5rjt type le ignorant, the eeccnd ignorant and 
misguided, the third ignorant, misguided and wicked, 
and the fourth ignorant, mieguided, wiehed and davilish* 

’ Imorcvement in character till man begiUB to aot ae 
a free agent involves de^elopncent. and the seeker of 
truth in his upward flight may pass through three 
stages*. 

L That which is wholly evil. It is overpowered 
by passion, and aets according to tteir 
oiotatcs. It tries te find ways and means 


3. Of, Quran, 11, 7. 

4. Ihya,Vnl. HI. pp. 89-41 



to gratify them. The light of reason bai 
been almost extinguiehed. There is no 
distinction between the higher and the 
lower self. The lower self has become the 
ideal self. This oonscionsness ie called 
in the Qaran^ an-Nf^fs-aUAmmarah, the- 
insinnatiTe self. 

That which is not settled and is unstable in 
good or evil, between which there is a ccrs- 
tant struggle. Sometimes it is under the sway 
of tbe one and sometimes of the other. It 
is capable of doing both good and evil There 
Is a dear distinction between tbe lower and 
the higher self, but the lower self reveals itself 
in oooasional impulses which one cacnut quite 
subdue. This is called in the Quran” on^yaf$- 
td-Lawtoamah, the reproaching salf. 

; 8 . The fixedly good and illumined oonsolousnesB.- 
It has received tbe Light. It always acts 
according to tbe dictates of reason. Tbe evil 
element hae been rendered ineffective. In 
such a coneoiousnese the destructive qualities 
are eliminated aud the constructive cnee are 
cultivated. At this stage the distinction 
between the two selves is lost to flight- Tbe 
higher self, which is tbe true self has become 
the master. Man has achieved perfect freedom- 


6 . Quran, XII, 68* 

64 Quran, LXXY, 2 . 
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This raUonal sell has been oalled in the Qaran^ 
as as-Nofg.al-Mutmdinnah, the self at Peace! 
The progress from the an-Naft^al.Ammarah 
stage to the an-Nafs^al-mutmainnah stage 
through the efforts of man indicate ^clearly 
that man is free. 

11 

A close study of Alam al-Jabrivt, the world of the 
buman mind ( Reason, Will, and Power }, which is the 
bridge between 'Alam al-Mulk and 'Alam al-Mcilakut 
reveals how fai man is free. Al-Ohazz ili analysep the 
processes in the human mind leading to action, and 
points out the limits of human freedom and deter* 
■micism". 

Impressions and ideas which enter ODceasingly 
through the internal and external senses afifent the 
’human heart^in one way or the other. Even if the 
senses are closed, imagination and ideas which are 
already in the heart, affect it Imaginetion through 
these ideas shift from one object fo the other and with 
it the heart passes from one state to the ether The 
heart is never In the same state oonstantly. 

Whatever imprasslons assail the heart are oalled 
al‘Khaw.%lir, t.e., idea?, which consist of tbonght and 
rtoollections, that is, the knowledgr^ apprehended by the 
biart. Whatever the heart interds, rei^elves, etc., must 
first oome to it as thought. These ideas are the springs 

7 Quran, XXXIIS, 97. 

8 . fhya, Vol III, pp- 93-97 ; Ibid,. 36-3P 
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of boaiMi aobioD- They first exoilo ar-Baghboh, f>s,» 
iBoliaation or impiilM. This iaolioation moBtf if an 
aotioo is to taka plsoo, ba followed by a proooBB of the 
intalleot leadug to al~rt%qad, % a , oooYiotion or per- 
misBiOD of reaaOQ. Oonviotion is followed by at-Iradah^ 
itS,, will. Wbeo will is formed it exoibos powsri and 
aotioo is oarriad out. Of tbeBS, idea and inclination are- 
not nnder the complete control of man. 

The ideas wbiob lead to tbs operation of will are ot 
two kinds’*: 

1 . Those wbiob lead to a good action, and 

2 . Those which lead to an evil action. 

The first are known as Ilham, inspiration and the 
Eocond as aUWastoas, lit. whisperings of Satan., i.e.^ 
Eedaotions. Now, these two types of ideas are dna to 
different elements in the nature of man, known as 
ar^Babbeniyaf the Divinei and AB-ShtUtaniya. the 
Satanic. 

These elements in the nature of man are under lhe> 
direct -influence of forces in the cosmos, known as 
angelic and satanic forces, tvhicb are created to help¬ 
er hinder the workings of the universe. The divine 
influeaca which enables the heart to recaive the goodi 
idea is called at~Taufiq, the divine aid, and if the Heart 
accepts the evil idea, it is called al'Khidhlan, the fot*' 
saken. in this way tbe heart of man is between the pulls-' 
of the angatio ani the satanic iofluancas^’*. By nsbure, 


9. Ihya, II[, p. S3. 
JO- Ihya, III, p. 23. 
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however, bhe heart is equally snsoeptible to the angelie 
ae well ae the eatanloiDfluenoeit^^. Thadivioe elepiph 
ii guided by "aU'Aql”, t.e., reaeoui and the lalanlo 
element <8 Ud by “aeb*6bahwab'\ i.e., “tpgeUUoo/* 
^'al'Ghaeab'', t.e.j ‘‘eelNaeBertion" (lit., anger). Appall* 
tiou and ajlf-^saerlion inbablt the fleeh and Wood of 
man and tfarough tbeu the evil rulee, and eo the heart 
beoomes the abode of Satan. But if appetite and 
anger are ruled and brought under the eubjeotion of 
reason, the heart becomos the rebting place of angals* 
The devil has many gates to enter the heart, but tho 
angeld have only ono, r.e., reason. (Ibya, III, p. 27j, 
^e avanaaa of the devil’s approach to the heart are 
appebiDioo, sslf-aafceriioti and their iaBamerabld 
offshoocs, t-ji’ ozioiple. envyi greed, malice, etc.^‘ 

The ijassage of ideas through the mind canoot be 
cooipletel) controlled. Good and bad ideas will flit 
across fhs miud oi the saint or the moral wreck iospite- 
of himself. The mind uiott be ocncentrated on God and 
spiritual things But oonceDtration of mind cn .one 
idea is only of a short duration. Good and bad ideu 
come into mind in quick bucresbir.n, A mao ir deep 
medication remains unaffected by every other ihing. 
But the succession ^ ideas is :0 quiok that the distinc* 
tion cannot be marked. The heart is susoeptibte to both 
good and bad ideas. However, ooneentration of mind 
on God and spiritual things will greatly promote good 

11. Ihya, III. p 24. 

12 Ihya, III, pp ^7*31. 
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^deaa and oheok bad ones^^. 

Idea is naturally and of necessity followed by 
inclination. Man cannot inter yene, 

Before pointing out the free or determined nature 
‘of the third step, conviction, knowledge, or permission 
of reason, we may discues the various types of human 
action with reference to human reason and will.'^ 
'Ghazzali gives three types of human actions : 

1 . Natural action (al-fi'l at-Tabi'i). The displnce- 
ment of water as a man swims or wades through is a 
natural action, and obviously nnsffeoted by human will. 

2. Intentional action (al-fi'l aMradi). If a needle 
is raised towards the eye, the eyelids are at once closed. 
A man caonoL do otherwise The closing of the eye>lids 
in this case is an intentional action. The analysis 
.of an intentional aotion gives the following faote^'’ : 

If a man moves a needle towards one’^ eyes or moves 
a drawn sword towards one’s head, one's eyes in the 
former ease will at once be closed and in the latter case 
one’s hand will suddenly be raised to ableld one’s head. 
These prompt actions are duo to the ocoscionsness of lbs 
evils to be avoided, and this given rise tc volition which 
moves the eye and the hand witboot the least delay 
Intentional actions are not blind responses, but are 
oonsoiouB processes. When a needle or a sword is raised, 
its perception comes to the mind and the knowledge of the 
dangers to be avoided is aroused at onoe. This gives 

IS. Ibya. HI, pp. 38 &-IQ 
U. Ibya, Vol. IV. pp. 219 ft 
Ifi. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 219- 
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rUe to vulitioD aad the volition OBQseB laovemeDts, 

Tho natural as well as the intentional aotlona ar& 
butt; involuntary and neoaseary. The differenoe between 
the two IB that the intentional action is preceded by 
perception and knowledge, while in the natural aotion 
perception of the object ie not there- 

3> Voluntary action (al>fi’l*al«ikhtiyarl). All actions 
in which an alternative ia poseible and reason maksa a 
ohoioe, are voluntary aotionsj for example* oopamitting. 
BUioide, and most of our actions in our daily praotisal 
life. In this respect we can say that things preseiited 
to the mind are of two types **’• 

(t) Those which our introspection or observation. 

' pronounces without deliberation as agreeable 
or disagreeable. No alternative is presented, 
to the mind. 

(tt) Thoae about which our reason hesitates to- 
pronounce suen a judgement. Here an alter¬ 
native is presented to the mind. The example 
of the first is that of the movement uf a needle 
towards our eyes Here we know that the 
avertiog o^^ the daog-)r ia advantageous and. 
therefore we do not hesitate. On account of 
this knowledge our will is at once formed and 
our power is roused to act in order to avoid 
the needle and onr eye-lids at once closed. 
Though this action happened with intention, 
yet the intention was without hesitation or 
deliberation. Most cf our aotions wheyewe 

16. Ihya, Vol. IV. p. 919. 
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have a oboica are Tolaofeary aotions. In ttieae 
oaSes reason hesitates or is snspended 
Until we know whether the action which is to 
be ezeonted is agreeable or not, and we need 
deliberation nntil the intellect decides in favour 
of acceptance or rejection. 

This is, however, a complex process during which the 
flitan ic elehieDt in man tries to s^%ay decision of reason. 
Bub it is'for reason to repel its on^slaughts. The in* 
■lierent strength' of the instincts of appetition and self* 
assertion, and tendencies formed by previous acts are 
factors''which often disturb the balance of this conflict. 
But when the intellect decides finally, it is followed by 
the will to execute the action, and the action will be 
executed unless there are any external hindrances in 
the way, e. g., Bonietimes the source of this will is too 
weak, to shake off the inertia, yet if the first idea is 
attl^aotlve to the heart, this will become strong and firm. 
Even then, sometimes something still more powerful 
suddenly claims one’s attention and one forgets all 
about it^^. 

In voluntary actions too will Is produced by kcow- 
le^ge, as it is produced in the first kind of actions- 
Now this will wbicb'is produced after deliberation, when 
translated Into acceptance or rejection constitutes 
‘^nihtiyar", lit. ohoioe., i. freedom. The word 
*‘al*1kbtiyar’’ is derived from *'Ehalr" which means 
'*(iood'’. Bo “al*tkhU 3 rat'* means the choice of an 
idea cr an cbjecot. When the decisirn of the intellecfe 


17. Thya, Vol nr. pr. 37-37. 
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4« MOtplid M good, one ie impellodto aot aoocrdtngl;'*. 

Frona this dieconrse we underebacd that nav is 
^aterminod in natural and intentional aotiona* *. In 
tolantary aotions the oootirrenoa of an idea ie followed 
kiy inolination, or, in other words, the oocnrrenoe of 
deelre ij not under the complete control of man ; bat 
Ills reason is free to chcose. Thus man is free to do 
what he desires, hnt hie desiring ie net in hi j power.**' 

Ill 

In Ghazzali another apparently oppoeite tendency 
etande oat clearly* On the one hand, man can make or 
mar himself, he ie free to choose, and, on the other, 
God is the disposer of eyerything. Nothing happens 
without His will. Whom He wills, He guides aright 

18. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 219. 

19. Ihya, Vol. IV. pp. 219. 

90: Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 218.219 

tibij lA. t-yir .it jJIbU 

e*r j f*®' IK® J <>>! (■> '1*4 Vj 

y? vU lit »l*i U Jtii fl. y£l J Utft 

V adJl m.jh' y 3l t im.i f ys ^ 

^1.. j SSdt'*. 

-.•.Gf. Qui’MIi Ch 71, 80*31 : *'This is a reminder so 
wbeerer please takes bo hie Lord a way. And yon do 
not plaaea ezoept that Ood fdeaaea. He makes whom h» 
flease to eater His msrev and for the unjuFt, Be has 
fvepaied painful chastiidment". 
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and whoir He willa He leads aalTay. He wishes and 
decides whab he ohooses All in heayens and earth 
proceeds from Him'*^^. 

To understand this apparently doable tendency in 
GhaEEali with regard to freedom and compulsion, tbe- 
responsibility of actions attributed to Ood and m»D, we 
now torn to another aspect of the problem. 

Gbazzali, like Hume 7oO years after, holds the sequence 
theory and rejects the effioienoy theory of canaation^*. 

ai. Ihya, Vol. HI, pp. 41 & 43. Ibid.. Vol. IV, pp. 
211-223. Cf. Quran, VI, 125; LXSXII, 13, 14; 
XXI, 23, etc* 

32. (a) For a full discussion of this theory seeGhazzali'a 
Tahafut, pp 277.296; Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 
220-233 ; also Obermann, Der Pbilosophisehe 
and Religiouse Subjeotiyiamus Ghazzali's (Lelp* 
zing, 1929) pp. 66-85. 

(6) D. B. MacDonald, “Jcurnal of American Orien* 
tal Society for 1899,'' Vol. XX, part I, p 103, 
says, -‘In the Tahafut he bad smitten the 
philosophers hip and thigh; he had turned,, 
as in earlier times al-ABh’ari, their own 
weapons against them, and had shown that 
with their premises and method no certainty 
could be reached. In that book he goes to 
bbe extreme of intellectual scepticism, and, 
seven hundred years before Hume, he outs 
the bond^ of causality with the edge of hia 
dialectic, and proclaims that we can know 

(Sm on next penv) 
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OhAzzali deniaa that anyfehlog oan prodom anything., 
Thera ia -no power in the oauae to prodnne the affeot. 
There ia no oaoaal connection between thlnga. They 
ere not eonneoted but conjoined. Weeee one thin^ 
preceding the other over and over again, and throngb 
habit begin to think that they are connected. In reality 
there ia nothing aa oanae which prodneea effect. The 
(act ia that antecedents have conaeqnenta.** 

"God alone is the efficient cansei bat the ignorani 
have mieaoderstood and mis«applied ' the word, 
power.**” 

"As to the orderly snocession, let it be understood 
that the two events are conjoined like relations between, 
the 'condition' and the conditioned’. Now, certain 
conditions are vary apparent and oan be known eeaily 
even by tnon o( little understanding. But there are 
conditions which are understood only by those who- 
aee throngh the light of intuition. Hence the common 
error of miscalculating the uniformity of events*'. 

{OonUnued from page 64) 

nothing of cause or effect, but simply thab 
one thing follows another.’’ Benan, "Averroei'V 
p. 74i "Hume n'a rine dit de fdae". Ifnnk 
In his boob "Melange” (p. 879) has admirably 
BUmmarizd the argumtnli of Qhazzall againeh 
oausallty, 

98« Ihya, Vol. IV. p. 920. 

9ft. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 330. 

91. Ihya, Vel, IV. p, 990. 
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Thsc0'if ft dlvifte parpoee Hnktag the 'ftslooBdofttft 
Iq Ihft* oonMqmnfeft ftod - manifeBlteg itielf in Ite 
ftKlfttlog' OKdftrfty'-'ftQioMSftioD of evonti^ wUhont^tfaft ItfttI 
bvftftiob or irrogftlftrttp*** Sonaft eveotB Boeefted othees 
iftt ordorly- BOOosBiioDi bb the ooDditioned followo the 
eendition In oeonerenoe* We oennot sey that life hne 
been oftiited by the body, though body ie the oon* 
ditlon of life. In the eame way, we mnet imagine 
the orderly snc^Balon of eventB in the nniTeree. What* 
ever happene in the beaTene or on the earth, bappena 
according to aneoeaBary and true order. Ab they ooonr, bo 
mnat they oocnr. No other .order can be eoneelyed or 
imagined”^. _ . 

96, Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 220: 

27. Iliy., Vol. IV, p. 220. Vj (.*»% V» Vlj 
Ghazzalii like Leibnitz, believBB 
that the order of the things in which they occur is the 
only true order and it ia according to the pre-ordained 
plan of the Creator who knew eyerythieg by fore¬ 
knowledge- No other order than the one in which the 
things happen can be conoeived. This is the perfect and 
tbie» mo!^ oomplete of the poaeible arrangementB. And 
if there waa-a better arrangement and God oould make 
it and He did not make it. then it ehowe a kind of 
nlggardllneas on the part of God. Thia ia against Hia 
goodneBB and therefore impoBsible. ,^nd if God wee 
* ' (m on next 
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**V0Hly”, wyt Ibe Quiad. **W« did boI ore»te^(jb» 
4 raB? 0 DB Bftd tbB Mrth and ^bat la bakwaan kbaok in 
-apovb, Wa did nob create Ihem both bnt with bmUi. Bab 
boat of bham do nob know.” (Gf. Qnran, XLIY, 
^ 8 , 39 ). 

In ahort, God oreated life, knowledge, will and aebion, 
■on the one band; and; on the other an order (a aystein) 
axbexnal to them. He impoaed the order npon the 
ibema. Theae iteme mnab conform to the order external 
bo bnt impoaed npon them. Ulla order of snccieaiibn la 
obligatory and neoeaeary and ia the reenlt of divine 
4 »lannlng ( aUhikmat aUaealiya (Ihya.VoI. IV. p. 931), 
which ia very dlffionlt to nnderetand. Qbazz'ili doea nob 
^ant to enter into the metephyaical implioationa of 
thie problem, becanae bia aim ia only to warn in the 
way of Tanhid which leada to action 

Ghazzali, aa we have seen, deniee eanee in the 
eenee of power or efficient force when applied to things 
other than God. The effi'cient cause ie only one. 
Aeeording to him there ia only one eternal power 
{aUqiidrat aUagalivo) Which is the eenee of all created 
tblnga. The meaning of thfa eternal power ie known 
only to the Illumined. The sabataoce is one. All other 

{Oontinued from page 66) 

nnahle to make It better, it ia againat Hla power and 
wifdom. But $[e ia all powerfnl and all-wiie. There- 
foite lb ia nnlhinkable. So whatever ia. ia (or the best 
and theira ia everywhere great harmony, orifer 
iMBiuty. (Ihya, Vol. FV, pp. 330-931). 
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' things are aooideDts, they are created. The doer iv 
only one. 

Man ia the author of hie actions from one point 
of view and God from another. The relation of man’s 
actions, on the one hand, to his power and will, is like 
the connection of the conditioned with the condition; 
and the relation of man’s action to the divine power, 
on the other hand, is like the connection of the effect 
with its cause. But by common usage anything which 
if Tifibly oonnaeted with power, though it be only t^ie 
abode or dhannel (liahall) of power, is regarded as 
‘'cause". God is the real cause of man’s actions, as e 
creative' power. But man is the apparent cause of 
actions as in him the manifestation of uniform sucosssion 
of events takes place. One who attributes all his actions 
to God has found the truth and has reached the real 
fouros. 

Thus we have the apparent paradox that man is 
•determined in his freedom**. The Ash'arites use for 
this kind of determined freedom the word ‘Kasb’. 

When fire bums, it burns out of necessity (jabf). 
It is completely determined. God is wholly free. Man's 
action is between the two. He is not determined as fire, 
nor free as God. *Easb’ (acquisition) is neither against 
freedom nor against determinism. For those who have 
insight, it is the sum of the two. God's action is 
Ikhtiyar, but that of man is not like that of God, becauss 
man's will is formed after hesitation and deliberation. 

-.r - - - --_____ 

38. Ih.., Vol. IT, p. SSOt— ^ 1)3^ y' 
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Wfaiob ig Impoielble io tbg cage of Ood. DeKberaftioo jg 
doe feo lack of knowledge. Qod'g knowledge ie per¬ 
fect. Be need no deliberation for Hie Ikhtiyar’, 
e.t choice*** 

The word canee ie need in the Qnran in .different 


29 . Cf. W. B. Sorely : '*MoraI Valnee and tbo Idea 
of Ood”, Oambridge, 1918, pp. 446-447. *If we form 
a eonoeption of a perfect or infinite mind, it ie in this 
nenee that we mast apeak of each a mind ae free- To 
apeak of choice between alternatlveg ia to aaggest that 
other than (tie best might be chogen and this wonld be 
inconeigtent with the idea of perfection. 

"A finite mind, limited in knowledge and power 
and digtracted by deeireg other than the will of goodneai» 
may yet baye a partial meaenre cf self-determina¬ 
tion, which Ib complete only in the infinite It ia 
incompletely determined by forcee external to itaelf. 
And if it stands as it does between the realm of 
nature and the realm of goodness, conecionp of the good 
and yet beset by many temptations tc fall to a lower 
iarel, then the relatire inJepecdanoe ot partial spon* 
taneity of sneh a mind may be exhibited in the powar 
to direct its own path toward the gnal of goodness or 
ta allow -it to lapse into eyll.. Its freedom will not be 
-nompiete agreement with the ideel cf goodness bnt it 
wilt exelnde total subordinaticn to the forces beyond 
itself, end give opportunity for choosing end aer?- 
ing the good. In spite of its restrictions, hnmaie 
atHyity will «be recognized ae possesaing a core of ^ 
apoataneity.’' 
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««BM«: "Tha angel of deetb -^0 is given ,4)huge ol’ 
you ahall osaae you (so die ; then to your • Lord yois 
Bhsll be brought bsek ' (XKXIMI). “Allah takas the 
8oal| at the time of their death” (XXXIX-49)> “Have 
you oonaidered what you saw ?" (LVI'SS) “We pour 
down the water pouriog it down in abondanee. Then 
we oauae to grow therein grain” (LXXX-36-97). Tight 
them : Allah shall ohastise them by your hands and wilt 
bring them to diagraoe" (IX*I4)« “So you did not 
slay them, but it was Allah who slew them, and thon 
didat not smite when thou didst smite bub it was AUab - 
who smote, that He might oonfer upon the believers a 
good gift from Himself” (VIH. 17). “Whatever good 
befalleth thee (0 mao) it is frtxn Allah, and whatever 
of ill befalleth thee it is from thyself-'’ 

“QhazzsU points out that negation and affirmation- 
for one and the same aotioo throw new light on the- 
nature of oausalioo. Negation affirms Qod as the real 
and effioieqt oauae, Affirmation establishes man’s fren 
will faithfully ezeouting diyine order’ 

The above passages show that the word ' oaQaa''’ 
signiBes oreatiye power, aod must be applied to God 
alone. But aa man's power is the image of God's poweri 
to him the word has been applied only in its seoondacy 
sense. God alone is the real effioiant oauae, bod the 
word must be applied to Him iu its root sense, 1 . 8 ., 
power. Is not everything delueive ezoepb God ? A thing 
whiob oannot exist without the help of the other is not 


30. Ihya. Vol. IV^ p. 931. 
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ml bab dalasfre. Tbers ia only one sMb existtDoe, th« 
■axUtonoe of Ood, Ho alona io aolf*«slabiDg. fEho .okis- 
llBoe of all oiriior bhiogs dopondo upon Him, Bferyfekiog 
io in HU grip. He ia tha eternal and the OTerlaating. 

He is the manifest and the bidden. He is (ha first and 
the laat. He is the eternal and the first and the last. 

He is eternai and first aa compared with all created 
thinga. They have emanated from Him one after an* 
other in an orderly avoeeaaion. He ia the laat from the 
point of view of the seeker. In hia spiritnal progress. 

He is the laat stage to be reached. So He is the first in 
mistenoe and the laat in experience. Similarly, He ie 
hidden to those who want to see Him in this seneible 
world through their aenaea. and He is manifest to thoee 
who see Him through tha eye of reaEon and to whom the 
nayateriee of the superseniuoua world have been unfolded. 

IfhU is the doctrine of "Tauhld" (Unity of Bils> 
tonce) whioh means thao all the onnees, nay, all aettyity 
mental or material begica and terminates in Him who in 
tiie first eanaa, the mover and fashioner of the universe. 

Further light onn be thrown on the problem of 
determiniam aod frafdom of the will by giving e brief 
resume of a long and detailed allegory wfaieh nl* 
Ghaszali oitas to illustrate hia views** : — 

A devotee saw a paper with a apot of ink cn iti Bn. 
asked the paper why it had blackened ita face. Tbn 
paper enooasd itself bv making the ink reeponsibU for 
it. The ink being asked, made the pen reepOnslbte, 
saying that it wii8 living in an inkpot <|uUe innooently . 

II. Ciy*. 751. [V. pp. 315-U 8. ^ 
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when th6 pen dlitnrbed Its oomfort. The pen on tte 
part tried to pro?e its innooenee and related its life 
history and the ernelty of the hand in depriring it of its 
home and remoting its skin and shaping it with a sharp 
iknife and then patting it into the ink*pot and removing 
ihe ink from it and letting it fall on the paper. The 
pen had no power and the hand was wholly responsihle 
-for the spot. The hand on its part explained its Inabi¬ 
lity to do anyttilng of its own accord. It was no better 
iihan a piece of clay or stone. It was moved only by 
Power without which it was no better than a dead mass 
•of matter. The devotee then aebed Power which 
answered thus : "I am not to blame. I was latent in 
'the hand long bjtfore it moved. I was absolotely 
inactive. I was neither in motion nor had I the ability 
to impart motion of my own accord. A certain agent 
•came, shook me and obliged me to work. I bad no 
power to resist its orders. This agent is called 'Will.' 
1 know it only by name” The answer cf Will when 
asked for was: . "The mind sent an agent named 
‘‘Knowledge/ who delivered his message to me through 
Beason to raise Power to action ard .T was s’nQply 
tjompelled to obey, tbongfa I do not know the rpQscn 
of my obedience. By nature 1 am inactive and 1 
aremain so as long as my master hesitates and delibe¬ 
rates. As soon as he has decided, I accept fais orders 
unquestionably. So please do not rebuke me but 
ask Knowledge.’' The dev|^ then torned to Mind, 
Knowledge and Beason for an explanation. Beason 
«aid that it was a lamp which was not sslf-illnmined 
wild did not know who lighted it. Mind replied that 


i 
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4 t frai ft mere tabula roia which hed been epreed by eonft 
•one other then himeelf. Knowlodge eftecied ilieM by 
'•aying that it was a mere ineeriptlon made on tablot 
after the lamp of Beaeon had baoome Inminona. 
Enowledge was not the anthor of the ioeeriptiona* 
"Too better ask the Pen**/' aald Enowledge, "ae there 
•oan be no IneoriptioD witboot the Pen." 

When the devotee heard from Enowledge about 
Pen. Lamp, Tablet, Inscription, etc., he was perplexed 
and made Ibe observation that ha was being driven from 
pillar to poet without getting a aatiefaclcry reply. 
Hitherto be bad been receiving some ocnorete answers, 
but tbe answers given by Enowledge bad ont Ibo gicnnd 
from nnder bis feet and he knew ncHwhere to go next* 
Tbe ink, tbe reed, the pen, the hand, etc., eoold be seen. 
But tbe Tablet other than that of wood or metal, the Lamp 
other than three lighted with oil and fire, tbe Writing 
other than wriHen with ordinary pen on ordinary 
paper or tablet were wholly inocmprehcDBible to him. 
He was, tberetore, wholly at a loss what to do. 

Knowledgeir hearing the complaints of tbe devotee 
answered that he I the devotee) wss right, for be was not 
in a position to ronticue hie ioorney. net having the 
equipment ueoesBary to pursue the path suceessfnlly and 
« reach the destineiion. But if he was still determined 
to attain his goal, ha must listen to Enowledge most 
attentively. iFlaeing that tbe devotee was determined, 
Knowledge proceeded as follows— 

^‘Tsur journey uonsiete of three stages : (l; Tbe 

32* t. a, the celestial Pen. 


« 


I 
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torro«t)rlal wotld (’Alam nl-ltnlk), cHijMka of 
OMT be peroeivAd'^ibh the pbygioel eeness. This regioDi 
yoe have left behind. (3) The oeleetial world ('dliMa 
aJ'lTdl^) whioh lies beyond the 'phygfoal genfea. The* 
Pen whioh writeg on the heart belonga to thig world 
whioh will begin when yon gee thig Pen. Thig world 
is full of dangerg and 1 do not know yon nill be able tO' 
overoome them. (3) The intermediate world {^Alarn aU 
JabnU) or the world of power. It liee between the firgt 
two and gervee as a link between them. Yon have tra¬ 
velled three stages of this, v«e., Power, Will and Know¬ 
ledge. 

“The oeleetial world begins when the Pen whioh 
reoords Knowledge on the heart beoomes visible and 
man aoqnireg nushaken faith of the reality of the onseen 
world. If yon oannot see the Pen then yon better 
digoontinne your journey/' 

The devotee opened his eyes wide to see the oeleetial 
Pen, as he was in the habit of eeeing a physieal pen. 
Hlg mind was aconstomed to experianoe the things of 
the physieal world. He failed to see the oeleatfal Pbn. 
Knowledge again helped him by giving him further hints 
to have oonoeption of the oelestial world whieh wag 
devoid of i^ysioal determinations and limitsi and proose- 
ded to explain in this way : “The fnmitnre of the 
house is aosordicg to the status of the dweller* lfoW|. 
Ood does not resemble anything. So His attributes are 
also transcendental. He is beyond space and time. Bib 
Hand, Pea, Writing, Speaking, eto , are unlike the thingb 
we experience in tbie world.' One who has a right obn- 
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MfUon of Hlm oBD approbood Him and. Hli nltiiliinNlk 
You do not Mom to havo • right oonooptlon of Bhu- 
Xhon liot«n,< thore aro thr-jo caltgorieo of men ai rogardu 
Ihiir approbonaion of Bim t (1) Those itrho eoooeit^ 
Him as traoBOsndsDtal and bellore Bim to be not only 
abore all matsrial limitations but also above tbe liinita* 
tfoUs of metaphor, (ii) Those nho oonoolve Him as an- 
antbropomorphio heing. (3) Tboss who believe Bim to> 
be neither of the two and yet both* They hold a middle 
position. It seams that you belong to this poeitioot. 
You believe, that Be ie immaterial and yet you oaonoh 
have a transoendantal ooneeption of His Hand, Bsn 
and Tablet. " 

As tbe devotee heard this learned oisOourse of' 
Knowledge, be realised bis shortcomings. This realiaa* 
Uon was the starting point of his ascent. Hie oon* 
aeioneness of bis ignorance regarding the nature and. 
eeeenoe of the reality of things aroneed In hima eeaao ol 
and self reproach which tore away the dnilala. 
wbjeb was hindering him from seeing tbe realities. The. 
Ugtab of Knowledge dawned upon his heart and the eur* 
tains from his eyes fell away. He witnessed the- 
spiritnal realities as they were The devotee then thMib« 
ad Knowledge for its invalnsble he!p and ptecaeded on 
bis jonrney further, Now be asked the invisible Pen as- 
to why it writes solcnoss on tit# heart of men. wbieb. 
pvoduos Will which move the l^ower whereby voluntary 
actions result. The invisible Pen tqld him to address-, 
the iDQuiry to tbe Hand which wae the oanseofltik 
aotivitiee. The Hand told him to direct his inquiries 
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*to kh 9 Power. The derotee then asked the Power and 
•received the aniwer : *'I am merely a qnality, yon 
ichoald better ask the possessor of the quality.” The 
■devotee was about to ask the Omnipotent, when he beard 
a voice from on high, saying: “He oannot be asked 
'What He does, and they shall be asked The devotee 
'Was overawed and beosme noeonsoions, in which state 
he remained for a long time. When he came to bis 
senses, he poured forth his heart in silence ; “Thou art 
'divine and benedoent. I shall fear no mortal. Tliy 
forgiveness is my solace. Thy mercy ie my refuge. 0, 
*God I open my heart so that I may know Thee. Untie 
"the knot of my tongue ” A voice came from behind the 
'ourtain, “Stop, do not transcend the limits of the 
prophets. Beturn and follow them in everything. Tske 
what they give you and do what they ask you to do. 
Ton can have only this from the Divine favour, that 
'you have known the great fact that you oannot know 
Him, Hie beauty and grandeur”*. 

When the devotee heard the voice be realized his* 
limite and returned to the World of Power {*Alnm al. 
Jabrut) and accepted tbeexcusee of Knowledge, Beaeon, 
Will, Power, the hand, the pen, the ink and the paper, 
because the devotee had realized now that Gr.d was the 
only oauee (/a'tZ). The other enbetanoes spoken of ae 
oausee were merely such in a metaphorical sense, Every 
thing proceeds irom Him and returns to Him. He is 


39. Quran, XX(, 23. 

34. Ihya, 'Vol. IV, p. 917. 
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ftba first and (he last, the manifest and (he hidden, tUB> 
arohiteot of the universe. 

It would not have beta logical if al-Ohansali had 
derived his doctrine of God as the cause of all causes* 
from his sequence theory of causation. It seems that- 
ahGhazzali derived his sequence theory from his realiza¬ 
tion of God as the sole cause and the moving force In- 
the nniverse. 

Al*Ghazzali describes four classes of those who pro¬ 
fess faith in the doetrine of the one Doer. Of these* 
only two relevant classes need be mentioned. 

1. Tbe common people who believe in it by faith,, 
or on the basis of philosophy. 

3. The ‘illumined' who had a vision of Reality, 
and spiritually realized taat He is alt in all, th6^ 
only Doer, the only Mover* 

This ezperience is, in rare oases, a permanent state. 
In other minds this vision sometimes flashes through, 
like lightning. But to the illninined the evidence of this- 
experience is more real than that of the fjbysioal senses, 

AUGhazzali was not only a great philosopher bnt> 
n great mystic too. His position with regard to the 
freedom of man is based upon his study und experience 
of the phenomenal and (he (ransoedental worlds 
aUUulk, ‘Afaw aj.jabrut and *Akm (^UMaiokut), This 
is what explains bis apparently paradoxloal position, that^ 
man is determined and yet free. 



AL^BAiZZALl'S APPROACH TO ULTIMATE 
IIHALITY Wm SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
RELATION OF THOUGHT ANO INTUITION 
IN HIS AND IQBAL*S SYSTEMS. 

SYNOPSIS 

I. The three gradee of the knowledge of God, taqtid 
(Imitation) dedootlon and intniticn 'ilm aiU 
mukauhafa 7 

II. (i) What is Him aUmukcahafa ? 

(li) *Ilm (U-mukashafa of non^ieekere of God. 
(iii) Saints wibhoat Him aUmuhashafa. 

(iy) The roots of 'ilm al-mukasha/u in lore of 
God and yearning for Him. 

III. (i) The two worlds—Sensnal and ipiritaaLone 
shadow, the effect or the symbol of Uie 
other. 

(il) Man mast naturally yearn for the knoW' 
ledge of the spiritual world. 

I 

(iii) Physical world>Splritual World. 

XV. (i) Man is endowed with the power to appre¬ 
hend the spiritual world-Beascn. 

(li) Reason, a spiritual eisenee equipped witti the 
senses essential for esisteuee in this world 
of time and space. This equipment is a veil 
which might, through purification, be made 
into a transparent glass as It were. !]%e 
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▼eil will be dropped lamporarlly daring thin 
lire as well, if the light of reason is pare and 
nnoormpted. and there is a desire lor the* 
knowledge of Qcd. 

AhGhszzali has been cherged by Dr. Sir Mahammsd 
Iqbal with tbe ignotanoe of the lollcwing:*^ 

(i) That thonght and iotniticn are organically 
related. 

Oil) That tbe finitnde of thought is imposed upon it 
by its very nature, 

■(iii) That thought and intuition complement and 
rejuvenate each other. 

{iy) That iotniticn ie only a higher form of iutelleot. 
But aUGhazzali exactly holds the views with 
the ignorance of which he has been charged. 
Al.Qhazzali does not deny thought as meane of 
reaching the infinite. In what sense he believes 
it and in what sense he denies It ? 

Again, Dr. Iqbal chargee al-Ghazzali with the 
ignorance of the dynatnio nature and the inter¬ 
nal infinitude of thoughts 
Al-Qhazzali’a conoeption of tbe infinitude of 
thought and process of knowledge. 

TI. Forms of ictuillve experience, tlham-waky. 

(1) Ilham. Dropping of sn idea in tbe mind, the 
“whence" and “how" of which is not under« 
stood. Example from al-Ghazzali’s life. 

(11) In sleep- 

(Hi) While awake, intuition of an idea clothed in 
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familiar forma. In muraqaba^ sudden dropping 
of the veil of the senseB. 

Intaition may be symbolio-idea or Impression 
from unseen world clothed directly in images 
from the storehoase of memory within the* 
range of ezperienoe, 

YII. Beality seen face to faoe*Example. 

Inherent diflSoulties in acquiring the knowledge- 
of God. 

(i) Mysteries and wonders of the world, an evi¬ 
dence of God. But we come in contaet with 
them when ’•oql is immature, later on they 
appear as common-place. The veil of domi¬ 
nance of passions and appetites. 

(ii) God's Light by which everything manifeeta 
itself and even existS) like the light which 
manifests colour. He is too obvious to be 
observed. Method of contraries inapplicable. 
Were God to be withdrawn the universe 
would collapse simultaoeouBly. 

YHI. 'JZm al-mukashafa at its highest reveals not only 
that God is the only Light but also the only 
being. Everything exists in its God-aspect. 
Nothing but God exists by itself. This is called 
realising One-and Onliness of God-Unitarian 
experience, misunderstood as iUihadt highest 
point of ascent. Next stage in progress: Descent- 
Goal of goals, what next ? 
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Foot Note .— {i) Eximination of a!<GhBzzaIi’8 
coacaptioti of Gori re-pantheism. 
Writer’s opinion of al-Ghazzali’e 
position. 

(ii) Brief view of Mujaddid Ahmad 
^ .Sirhindi about descent: quotation 
from Dr. Iqbal to the same 
efifeot. 

IX. The veils to the knowledge of God. Al-Gbazzali’s 
classification of men and creeds; men who have 
the veils of pure darkness, mixed light and 
darkness, pure light and men who are unveiled. 
The unveiled find God absolutely unpredioable. 
Various beliefs relating to the relation of God 
to the movement of the heaven made the diffsren* 
tia for varicus grades cf the gnostics of Allah. 
The problem ot mtUo.’, the Obeyed Oce- 

Gairdner's opinion that this scheme embodies the 
inner'most th'.aghts of aNQhaz^ali, Writer 
opinion that the scheiie is stupendous but ineuffi- 
cicDtly thought nut-Wby ? Al'Ghazzali’s attU 
tude as revealed in his life-work. 


There are various grades of the knowledge of God. 
The lowest grade is the faith of the oommou people 
baaed on authority and tradition. The higher grade ' 
if the knowledge of the learned^ based on daduolioB and 
Dpi bha higheet knowledge is 'tfm of* 
MiOmihafii (Ihyu, Yol. S. 14; Vol. 1» pp- I8>19) 
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“Ilm '.'l-Mnhashq^a is a cerfcifcade which is the result of 
the light that 6cd instils into the heart when it is 
purged of vices and filled with virtues, throttgVi 
*ilm al- Muamald (Ihya, Yol. S, p. 17). It is the 
knowledge which comes 1o the intimates (sidJkiio)' 
cf God^^, and relates to God and the unseen. 

35. Writers on sufism are agreed that eetbaio 
forms of visionary experiences arc common to men, 
irrespective of what religion they belong to. 
Mujaddid Ahmad Sirhindi points out ( Epistle. 
Ko. 293 ) that there are two forma of ‘Jim a2- 
Miikaikafa. One relates to the knowledge of God, His 
attributes, and His acts; this is the peculiar privilege 
of these who are rear unto Allah, The secood is tits 
of information relating to the unseen in this world of 
ti^en and their affairs. This latter can bo arquired by 
eelf-discipliue and freedom from dominance of the senses 
oven by those who do not seek God. Those who are filled 
with the love God and are always occupied with bis 
Temembrunce, pay no heed to this world and are often 
defioient in this type of 'Urn al-Mukashafat and are. 
therefore, not recognized by the common peeple. 
They are ccoupled with that which relates to God and 
His aobS) in which kind of koowledge the common people 
are not interested. Al.Gbazzali, though he did net 
make this distinction clearly, pointed out that aU 
Mukashafa relates to the kocwledge of God, the essence 
«f things, and that it canpot be attained without aoqui* 
ring *ilm at-mu'amalai of which the loTe of God end 

(See on next jhkgi) 
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Its basis is dlieot vision or experience. One tebli 7 .es 
vrith oertainty throuj^h pereoral ixperier.ce <A>e trutLs 
wbloh formerly one accepted od the eviici.c? c-f .mtbcTiiy 
or deduction. Believers hold difforeut' vpv g rjhoijt tiio 
nature ol' God, angsle. fljiv'on. Uell, Prophethood, leve- 
tation and easenoe of thinga. But through 'ilin al-\luica» 
shafa doubts are removed and realities are revealed 
sometimes in their nakedneas, though often symbolical'y. 
*!lm al-Mukashnfa is acquired gradually a? one's 
becomes more and more purified. Sometimes. In rare 
oaseg, iu comes with single leap, An''ther fac^cr tr;ao 
detorminea 'ilm al-Muhis^afa is Divine Greoe. But 
Qod inumisea His grace to those wlio tcii in Ilia way. 
However, the mysti^rits that are* » reveah’d cn Ibis 
earth will be revealed in the next^", 

{Oontinue>! from p tge S2) 

thirst for the knowledge of Beality is the nest lutpci- 
tant aspect. Ho has unambiguously pointed cut llb>a, 

3, p. IS) that if a man oooupies himself with Uk- pur'fica* 
tion of the heart and does not seek God he will not 
attain the knowledge of God. Whatever then lie attaius 
will not be 'Thn al-Muk'itiha/a. Eveu Muiaddid Abiuad 
Sirhindt arrives exactly as the satijC oorclusion. 
Moreover, Allah does riot look upon this an J tbls^ 
kind ot knowledge with favour f'^r it keeps man oocupied 
with non-God 

36. Visiouary exparienoes and knowledge ot mye- 
lerlasof God are no eertain criterion for daterulning 
•kho near ness to Allah. *lln’alMukMh(Jifa brings & 

{Sea on mrt p‘ige\ 
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Sc be who aeeka God seta before bimaelf ‘ilm 
Mvhtshtffd as bia goal. He atarte with taqltd and know¬ 
ledge by eon tem plat ion aod meditation, but seeks to 
knew God and the essence of things directly for himself 
through ‘tlm oUMuajnalu, 

Al-Ghazzali conceives the world as having two 
faces (Misbkat el-Anwar, p, 28), natning them differently 
as the material ('idZam al-Mahsus or Mushah adah or mulk)- 
and the Celestial world [*Alam aUMalaltvi) or the world 
of sensea (‘Alam aUHissi) and the world of intelligenoa 
('Alam cLl-Aqli) or the Higher World ['AlamaVAlawi) and 
the Lower World {'Alam cU^Si/lt), All these expressioni. 
mean one and the |ame thing. This transcendental' 
world is beyond the ken of sense and imagination. The 
physical world is a direct consequence, a inanifaatatioo, 
a symbol of the transcendental world, ‘*Tbe teen world 
iq to the World Celestial as rind is to the kernel, or as 
the form to the spirit, or as darkness to light, and 
lowness to loftiness*' He who never yearns for the 
knowlegde of the spiritual world and remains ocoupied 

{Contuenued from page 83) 

certitude of knowledge. There are often true ones 
(biddiqin) of God who are granted this certitude without 
visionary experiences or other forme of'«!m aUMnkashfa. 
Bn'fal-Ghazzali would regard this certitude fixed in the 
heart of the Friend (Wali) of God as a form of ilham- 
dropped in the heart without the Friend's oonBoionansss 
of its sonioss or its manner of coming to him, and hi 
Ills opinion this would oonetltute one of the real foNUa 
4ti *ilm al^MnhoihafA, 
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wholly with the eeer world ie a brute, nay, wcree than 
ibat, for the brutes are net furniahed with winge for 
flight to the unseen world as man is. 

It is only through the physical world that one can 
rise to the spiritual world, for they era related to each 
other intrinsically. Tha world that is beyond the 
apprehension of eecee and imagination may, from the 
viewpoint oi the pilgrim to God, be called the Fold of the 
Diyine, the Holiness. There are folds within folds and 
DO man shall attain unto Allah until he has traversed 
the higbeet. Thus, there are grades of ascension in the 
spiritual world, and the pilgrim‘s progress along the 
‘Straight Path (Qur'an. 1,4) is his progress through 
these folds (Misbkat al-Anwar, pp. 28-29). The lowest 
heaven of the pilgrim ie that cf the earth from which 
proceeds his bodily movement; his seneation proceeds 
from the next heaver abevH, and his Bessci! from the 
next etill above From here the seal cptials wings for 
itfc upward flight to wiui secnie unity with Pere Deity, a 
Seven-Fold way (Mishkat' al-Anvar, p 24). 

M.-»n is endow’d with the power tn apprehend the 
spiritual w^'rld It is a power m the heart cf men 
which is termed varir.u«ly ae the tracfccndentsl prophe¬ 
tic sr.i’iti <Mi>>bkst al-Anwar, p. 40), the Human Soul 
(Misbkat aUAnwar, p 0), the Divine Light, the light 
within, the Hidden Light, the Light of faith, Insight, 
Beason (Ihya, p 255). etc To the mao who knows, aaye 
al*Ghazzali, this multiplicity of terms implies only one 
4de« (Misbkat al Anwar, p. 6). He prefera to call it 
.Msaeon. This is the power to which God referred in the 
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Qdc'an. “And thtiB did wo irFpir^^ thee with a spitib frcm 
our powor. Thou didst net know what the book was, 
^n:)r (what) the faith was but we made it a light guiding 
thereby whom we please of our ser rants (Qur'an, 42,52) " 

Reason is as froe to move in the world of dominance 
aud souse as in the Realm Gelestial (Misbkat al'Anwar^ 
p. 7). In itself its proper sphere is the Realm Celestial. 
But for “ the perception and knowledge of tl e world 
of Dominance and Sense it is equipped with external and 
internal senses. But this equipment, while it is eeeential 
for the existence of this spiritual entity in the Physioal 
world, becomes a veil between Reason and the unseen- 
world and a source cf error in the apprehension of that 
world (Mishkat al<Anwar, p. 10«) This veil of the sen-- 
ses will be cast off after Death and, then, naan will 
witness the unseen Realities, as if with hie physioal 
eyes. God will say unto man, ‘Wo have stripped from^ 
thee the vail that oovered thee, and thy vision this day 
is sharp” (Gf. Mishkat al-Anwar, p. 10). This verse is- 
quoted by al-Ghaz^ali and the use of the world kothf in 
this ease oonfirms the theory developed subsequently 
that 'ilm al-Mukashafa is the direct intuition of Reality, 
when the veil of the senses has been lifted. 

The authority of the senses is, in oertaiu oircums- 
tances, suppressed even when we are alive, as in sleep. 
It so happens often also while we are awake. Then if 
the light of Reafcon is pure and unoorrnpted and man is- 
lost in the remembrance of God, (Ihya, Vul. 8, pp. 17«18) 
he will pero^ivo unseen Realities directly in a way that 
oan be best expressed by saying ‘intuitively*. But tbi» 
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v?n of ‘BenEo nn«l Imaginxtion’ though gross nny also 
bi) clarified and refined by freeing life from the DomU 
nance of the senses so that the light of Beality may 
filter through. lu the case of the prophets this veil 
beoumee, as it were, transparent glass and they can sea 
God lu the physical world which becomes a ‘Niche’ for 
Kta Light. 

Dr. Iqbal says that al*Ghazzali “...failed to see 
tha^ thought and intuition are organioally related and 
that thought must necessarily simulate fiuitude and 
icioouclusiveneBB because of its alliance with serial 
time’’ (Reconstruction of Religious Thought iu IbIkoi.. 
p. 6). He himselbpoints out the relationship between 
thought and intuition in another pannage in the nain» 
book. ' Nor is there any reason to suppose shat thought 
and intuition are essent ally opposed to each other. 
They ppring up from the saiue root and compiement encb 
other. The one grasps Reality Pieoemeal, the other 
grasps it in its wholeness. Tbs one fixes its gaze on the 
eternal, the other on the temporal aspect of Reality 
The one is present enjoyment of the whole of Bealit\ 
the other aims at traversing the whole by slowly speoi- 
fylng and clcsing op the var ous regions of the whole 
for escluaivo observation. Both are in need of eaob 
other (or mutual rejuveuation. Both seek visions of 
the same Reality which reveals itself to them io aooor> 
dance with their function iu life. To fact intuition, me 
Bergson rightly says is only a higher kind of intelleet'* 
(Religious Thongbt iu Islam, pp. 2-3). 

AhGuazzali not only holds the same view, M men-^ 
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tioned aboya but also deyelops it elaboriMely. As 
shown above, according to al-Gbazzali, the proper acti¬ 
vity of reason is intoition. Tboughs is a form of activity 
inaposed upon reason by tbe necessity of the sensesi in a 
world of time and space, and tbe finite and temporal 
natnre of thought is conditioned by these limitations. 
Thus thought acd intuitioo, according toal-Ghazzall 
also, have the same roots and they are organically re¬ 
lated. Intuitioni Bergson sa^s, is only a higher form of 
intellect* Intuition, al*Ghazzali wonld say, is the higher 
form of intellect, when the intellect is freed from the 
limitatioDB of the aenses (Mishkat a!*Anwar. p. 37). 

AbGhazzali does net deny thought as means of 
reachiug the Infinite. “These gnostics of God after their 
descent from the Heaven of Beality are agreed that they 
saw nothing existent bn!; One Being. But of thoEe some 
have reached this stage by thought while others have 
reached “it by ecstasy and experience" ( Mishkat al> 
Anwar, p. i9). 

Again, "The knowledge of tbe reality of tbe world 
that is in the heart eometimes comes through the senses 
(thoughts directed to tbe world of senses) and srmetimes 
from the preserved-Tablet itself even as tbe form of the 
Bun is perceived by the eye, sometimes by looking 
at it direct and somstimee by looking at its reflsotion 
throngfa water, and this reflection does not diff er in its 
form from the original" (Ihya, Vol 3, p. 11 ). There is 
DO dlfferenoe between intuitive knowledge (ilfiam ) and 
knowledge aeqnired by reflection with regard to their 
respective natnre, seats and sonroes except in so far as 
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they are differenL forme of activity, lotuition, aooord- 
iog to aNGbazz!>.h\ depoods on Divine grace ae well. 
The introdoctiou of the religioQb element cannot make 
hia tbi'ory 'anacceptable until ihe uoknowo taotor in 
intuition ie determined. (Ihya Vol. 3, p. iC, 16^. We 
might eay in the words of Iqbal that the one (intuition) 
fixea its gaze on eternal, the other (thought^ on the 
temporal aepect cf Beality. Both seek vieions of Reality 
which reveals itself to them in aocordanoe with their 
function in life. 

Thought and intuiMon complement each other* The 
learned in their search after God insist more on thought 
and contemplation, while the Sufis emphasize more 
the purification of the heait, to prepare it icr direct 
intuitive t-xpenerce, yet contemplation is an essen'lal 
part of the discipline of the Sufi, and it is of^eu during 
contemplation that intuitive experience comes as a climax; 
AS if flense and imagination suddenly become like a 
iranspiirent glass The learned who Seek Reality 
through thought are greatly rejuvenated by iotuitive 
experience, for with this experience they beerme estsb* 
Jithed in knowledge (Qur’an, 3- b). 

AI.Gba/.zdli, denies thongh*^ as a means to the 
knowledge cf God. when it is scrupuloosiy oivoroed from 

a 

Don«ocDceptual modes of approaching Beality, and based 
entirely upon logic. To rake an iUostratiob from the 
life of al'Gbazzall himself, whan at the age of twenty* 
eight be set hie OBind no the searoh for truth, and began 
to evanofne tbe foundations of certitude be found that a 
tie ooutd not trust the eviednoe of his lenees. But logi* 
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cally, be could not truet the evidouce of bio intellect 
either, for who knows that alj this life he like a dream 
and we might find all kncvrlodge attained hero vain and 
unreal when we wako up in another life. Al- 
Ghazzali was filled with profound scepticirm and left 
paralysed. He was in this state for two month?, and 
then came light not from argument and logic but from 
within, came as a reassurance that i.he light of reason wae 
not a mere hallucinaticn. AI>Gbazzali trusted this light 
and proceeded on his journey sifting truth from false¬ 
hood by argument and logic till he found that t:uth lay 
with the sufis. £f be had remained consi^\':Out and 
logical distrusting the light of intuition ho would have- 
wandered far from truth as has done many another 
philosopher. It is in this sense that ahGhazzali dis. 
trusts thought as an instrument for the knowledge of 
God. To know Beality, Thought and Intuition shouldi 
work as allies oomplementicg and rejuvenating each 
other. 

Dr. Iqbal says further: “ Both Kant and Ghaa/.ali 
failed to see that thought* in the very act of knowledge' 
passes beyond its own finitude. The finitudes of Nature 
are reciprocally exolusive. Not so the finitudes of 
thought which is, iu its essential nature, iaoapable of 
limitation and cannot remain imprisoned ia the' narrow 
oironit of its own individuality. In the wide world 
beyond itself nothing is alien to it. II is in its progres¬ 
sive participation in the life of the apparently alien tiiat- 
" thought demolishes the walls of its finitude and enjoye 
its potential infinitude. Its movement becomes possibla* 
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only because of the implicit preseDoe in its finite indivl- 
daJblity of the iofiuite, whioh keeps alive with it the flame 
of aspiration and eustiaina it in its endless pursuit. It 
h mistake to regard thought as inconclusive, for it too, 
in its own way, is a greeting of the finite with the' 
icidnite''. (The Keoonstructiun of Beligicua Thought in 
Islam p. S) 

Again "In its essential nature, then, thought is not 
static ; it’s dynamio and unfolds its internal infinitude 
in time like the seed which, from the very beginning, 
carries witbin itself the organic unity cj the tree as a 
present fact. Thought is therefore, the whole in its 
dynamio self^exprcssicia, appearing to the temporal vision 
as a series of definite Bpaeification? whioh cannot be 
ucdtirstooci except by a reciprocal reference. Their 
meaning lies not in their self-identivy, but In the larger 
whole of whioh they are tae specific aspects. This larger 
whole is, to use a Qur'aniu metaphor, a kind of ‘Preser¬ 
ved Tablet’, whioh holds up the entire undeterm'acd 
possibilities of knowledge as a prtseni: reality, revealing 
itself in serial time as a euooossioD of finite o'incepte- 
appeariDij to reach a unity which is already present in 
them.*' (The Beocnetraction of Beligicns Thought ia 
Islam, p. n). 

The following will throw light on the dynamio Obtura 
of thoughC and Its interLal infinitude which Dr. IqbaL 
bis pointed out, 

Al'Qbazzali pointed out (Ihya, Vol, 8, p. 26. Urdu) 
that no knowledge through thought oan bo attained with* 
out previoue knowledge. There take place aualyeee. eynthe* 



■aes and varioua diapositiona of the known as we 
ndTance towards the unknown- Thus the parent thought 
always has in it the gerrne of all the knowledge that 
followB, and it is in a way a aelf-unfoldmeot of the same 
seed with nonriahment and engrHfting from observation, 
experience, and reflection. To illustrate by analogy the 
•germ-plasm of the flrst parent of humanity has not yet 
died ont. It is living on from man to me^ and genera¬ 
tion to generation and is still uofolding* itself In the 
germ-plasm ..f the new births. 

While explaining the Light-Verse (Mishkat al Anwar 
pp. 24~25) in the Qur’an he says that the light of 
thought is symbolised in the Qur'an by ‘ a Blessed Olive 
tree which is neither of East nor of the West'. From 
the trunk of a parent propositirn wo adrancs towards 
a oomplete tree of knowledge, the ramifications of which 
are an-ending ^ ever-progressing, ‘each ccnclusion 
beeoming a seed for farther conclasione’’. The Tree is 
not to be symbolised by a quince rr apple or pomegra¬ 
nate tree, but by Olive tree because the fruit of the Olive 
tree yields light and the brightest of all oils and so does 
the fruit of thought yield bright light. Hinoe the fruit 
of thought is unlimited it is to be symbolised by an Olive 
tree that is Blessed. Sicce thought does not exist in 
spaoe^ and reoognizes no direction nor nearnets nor 
distance, it is said that this tree is neither from the 
East nor from the West (Mishkat al-Anwar, p. 44). The. 
above is only a prosaic way of saying what Dr. Iqbal 
haff’Cspreseed in a terse and definite langnage, ‘‘Tbonght 
in the very acts of knowledge passes beyond ite 
^itnde* ete." t 
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Again, in Miahkab oontrAB^jiug^e light of Beaeon 
with the eye be point] oat thiMt Beaeon apprehends 
oonoepts and ooncepte cannot be conceived bb finite. 
The knowledge content preeented to the mind or present 
in it at any one moment id finite, but potentially it is 
cognitive of the infinite; for example, reason apprehends 
the series of integers whioh are infinite, again, Beaeon 
knows that it possesses the knowledge of things and so 
on to ad infinitnm. 

From this It seems that ai*Qhazsali was oonsoions 
of the infinite reaches of thought and of the fact that 
thought is potentially a mierooosm eontaining infinity 
within it as the seed has the tree. The progress of 

r 

thought is a process of self<anravelling, for as thought 
is progressing from concept to eonoept eaoh time it is 
materialising and presenting the potentialities with a- 
larger eonoept. 

All forms ol 'ilm aUIIukaskafa or knowledge from 
the higher world, are conveyed to man by agents of that 
IshtM'known ae angels (Misbkat al>Atfwar, * 

highest from of ‘ilri al-Mukushfa or intuitive experienoa 
is wfihy, whioh is the privilege of the prophets and in 
which the Messenger Angel assumes a vjeible form bd> 
fore the prophet. All other forms of intuitive experience 
are 'ilham. The oouimonest form of intuition is putting 
in the mind eoao knowledge or an idea the whence, why, 
or how of whioh we do not know and oannot underataod. 
Other forms in which Intuitive knowledge oomee to matt 
are dreame or waking vielone (Ibya, Vol. 3| p. l6). 

Id i^p tho eeniai oeaie to fODotion and the aoul ie 
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lefb free from the preoocupatiou with the world ol’ eeneeB* 
Then often enoagh for the sonle of the virtacue the veil 
from the unseen world is withdrawn, and a person 
receives knowledge, from that world, of things distant in 
space and time, especially of things that are yet in the 
womb of the fatnro; and ideas or impressions imprinted 
and preserved in al-Lawh aUMahfuz are conveyed to 
him in advance. All objeots and all acts, all that eziete in 
this world, or has existed since its creation or will exist 
till the day of resorreotion, already exist, imprinted in the 
spiritual world on the aULawh al-Makfuz or the Pre¬ 
served Tablet. It, only for a time assumes a physical 
^arb and'then doffs it. Just as the imagination clothes 
ideas that come to the mind with words, sinoilarly m 
that state of sleep the imagination clothes the ideas and 
impressions conveyed to it from the unseen world, in 
familiar forms stored in memory, which are either a 
direct representation of the idea or are symbolic of it 
(AUMadoun, p< 5; Mishkat aUAnwar, p. 38), We never 
see in dream God or the prophet thamselves but the 

V 

idea of them clothed in form and colour. This idea or 
image is made by Qod a vehicle of knowledge. Only 
this symbol or image will have some oorrespondenoe 
with the quality of the imagined or the symbolised, e.p., 
the Image of Qod must be usually light, or some beautf- 
iul form as befits the beauty and greatness of God. 
An enemy may be symbolised by a snake, a voluptuary 
by a pig, the devil by a toad, etc. Similarly Qod may be 
visualised by the symbol of beauty,' grandeur and 
Aiajeaty. 

FreocouoatioD with passion and appetites acts .a# a 
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V(^I1 betwoon fciie minii atid bhc Sjfiritual world. The 
soa’ is nob drawn towards the spiritual world but 
towards its dominant iuterdsts and so dream? are a 
faliiimoiiti of the secret desires of nun. (liiya, Vol. 4, 
pp. lfil-161;). 

What is possible ir* steep is possible in wakefuiness, 
ii the authority of the aonses over the soul is suppressed 
by Bolf'disoipline, inherenii strength of the tianscenden* 
tal prophetic spirit, and che grace of God, An illu^:traiiou 
(Mishkat al-Anwar, pp. 87"39) of a waking vision may 
be oitod trotn aUGhaaeali. The prophet said that he saw 
Abdur Bahman b. Awf enter Paradise crawling, The 
Prophet saw Mils while awake. Tbe soul got the intni* 
tton of the idea, and directly the internal senses clothed 
the idea in a form analogous to the idea. The riches of 
Abdur Bahman dragged him down to this world, so 
much so that his strong faith and groat piety could but 
with dil^enlty work his salvation. The didioulty of 
entering heaven due to the downward pull of oxcejsive 
worldly possessions was symbolised by the imagiuatiou 
by a crawl. The Prophet saw the image with his ayes. 
It was p. tratn that he saw, but it was not the pr^raon of 
... Abdur Raman but the personided idea. Tt is a unlvoreal 
truth peroeivocl intuitively in the person v>f Abdur 
Bahman. Thus can bo explained all the waking vieionB 
of the Fiophet relating to the dead or the living as 
visions of spiritual Ideas clothed in aualogous ^'magea. 

This phenomenon of Intuitive exparienoe by symboto.. 
could be explained by aeBUmiag that tbe heart has two 
windows (ihya, Vol. 8. pp. 8i,85), oontiguous to each other, 
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one opening towariia tbe world of b9ds 6, and the other 
towards the Realm CelesMal forming the opening for tbe* 
entrance of ilham and toahy. This latter Tirindow opens 
for those who are not under the dominance of senses. 
Whatever knowledge or light comes to the heart from 
the Realm Celestial casts its reflection on both these 
aspects of the heart. Whatever is perceived by thii 
celestial aspect of the heart is perceived by means of 
images, dirsotly drawn from the great storehouse of 
images from the celestial world itself and corresponding, 
to the impressiooB realised by the senses* In the world of 
sense where we perceive first the image and then idea, 
there is always a room for discrepancy between the form 
and the spirit, for in the case of those whose sense and 
imagination have remained gross on acoonnt of slavery 
to the senses the light of Reality will not filter 
throngh, therefore in the resultant darkness there will 
always ha found room for mistake (Misbkat sl*Anwar). 
p. 87). But in the knowledge from the Oelestial 
world the idea is perceived first and then dirsotly 
given a suitable form. Hence there is a certain oorrcs* 
pondenoe between the lorm and the spirit. (Ihya, 
Yol. 3, pp. S4-3d), In the case of spiritual adepts this 
window is almost constantly opened so that the spiritual 
perception is not interrupted even during the waking 
hours. (Ihya, Vol. 3, p. 13). 

In purging the heart of vices, and adorning it with 
virtues, as indicated above, rests the principle of general 
self-dieeipline which prepares the heart for the intuitive 
knowledge of God. I^araqaba or Contemplation ii a partt- 
enlar form of praetiee which prepares the heart tor 



iaamediata iD&uifcivB experience provided the heart is 
niready snfficieutily purided. It ooDeieta cl ociupleks 
mental detachment from all environment, and ooncentra* 
tion apoo the phydical hearty and then, as it wejrey 
waiting for the light to come to the heart. This ie how 
often knowledge from God is directly dashed or corn- 
manioated to the heart. 

The cmthpd aaaking knowledge from the depths 
of the heart by clcsinj^ completely the piths of ths 
Bensee may be likened to'the digging ouE ot the pond, 
aad obtaioning purer and freah water from beneath, 
ulcer the iuleta ponriug in water from outside have been 
oioeed 'luya, Vol. 3. p. l7). About the explanation, 
already given in chie section, of the source and mauuicr 
of the khowledgo that comes to man Macdonald says^ 
“It is a siarting anticipation of Wordsworth s eteroal 
deep haunted Ijravor by the eternal naiud' and of a still 
more reoecc oonoeptioo of a subliminal self in direok 
touch with che Infinite”. [The Heligious Attitude and 
life IS Islam, pp 2r3,3 —2^4). 

Sometimes one sees reality not in symbols butr 
clothed ia physical nakedoesB. The Prophet usually 
saw the Messenger Angelin the form of Wehy^iKalhU 
who possessed au extremely beautiful person. Twice 
however ho siw ths Angel in his real form, Onoehs 
ihw him on the night of his Asosiit at S^idrat-^l-MuHthha, 
end once, on another ocsision, when at the reqtwsl of 
the Prophet the Angel ajrpaared at the top of Koh*i»Hirs*'* 
and filled the whole earth from East to West(lbya, 
Yol. 3, p. 16 ) 
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^eh • Tision may uatially take the fotn of iHdtai 
^•h which might overwhelm the eonl. It may be of 
a Aort or long duration, and may coetir at short or 
long intervale*' This droping off of the veil of eensee 
mijght be eomethlng analogous to the erperlanee of 
^'Wordsworth, frequent in childhood though rare in 
advaneed age:— 

"Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. ** 

I'alling from us vanishings; 

. Blank misgiving of a Creature 
ifoving about in worlds not realised, 

High Instincts before which our morta^ 
nature 

Did tremble like a guilty |thlng surprised*' 
(Ode: ‘'Intimations, etc ). 

- Theinfiolte marvels of the universe are an over- 
' whelming (evidence of the living, infinitely wise and 
powerful Qod. Tet the common people often do not 
realise it. One of the reasons is that man comes into 
- -'Coiftaet^with the Wonders and mysteries of the heavens 
fAid the"earth;^ and what is between them, almost from 
‘ 'tfae'^beginnings of life when hls^easoning faenities have 
not yet-developed.' When he becomes mature the objsote 
lia'te beeofiae too familiar, and seem eommonplaoe; 
taofet^r now be becomes''the victim of appetites and 
paesions whi(A act as a veil to truth* Men are familiar 
■ With such an Infltte variety of forms of life and beauty 
■^tfaat a^ sudden revelation of something new may . pot 
move them to wonder and yet it is often on such oeeatiOtto 
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“Ihil ntB ery ont, ipontaaeovsly. Id praiie utd admira- 
tloo of ttieir Oraator, ‘'The haod that made m io 
Dlfioe". If a wise man, blind by bIrIb, were enddenly 
to poeseai eight and aland in the midst of the 
wondprfnl panorama of form and colour and witnesp 
the myeterlone foreee and the etopendone powers Mid 
-magnitades of the iiniTeree, he would be simply filled 
with awe and eeslaey) rather the paobabilily is that he 
would be oyerpowered nnd bewildered, and even lose his 
reason (Ibyaj Vol. 4, p. S76). 

"God is tbe Light of the Heavens and .the Earth”, 
i[Qar'an, 24-36) bnt only to those who know there is 
nothing so utterly manifest as Allah; and yet it is by this 
very fact that He ts hidden from the sight of the eommcn 
people* When we see the varions colors, tbe red, tbe 
blue, and tbe green during tbe day timej we may deny 
that there exists light, alongside the blue and the rad 
and the green. We see the colors and think that they 
exist by themselves. Were there eternal sunlight of 
maohanglng shade, only the wisest few would believe that 
colours owe their manifestation or even ezisteooe to 
somethlug inseparably blended with the sUnlight, 
although that something is the most manifest of all 
things and through-ft along all things become manifest, 
llhe Irntn of this phenomenoDf though difficult to^eon- 
oelve; beobmes evideibt when night follows the day. 
=^is Bsefhod oii SoUtrafies however, cannot he applied to 
' Godf Allah ie obscure to the common peimlc beoauM 
Be fii too obvious. Ha is concealed in Iba: excessivu 
ilitfuigtucc ol Birewn glory (Ibya, Yob 4., pp, 276*27f!; 
ahAdwar, pp. ■24^27); 
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1 Ba(, AdBih's, gDOBtujB. {‘Arifeeft) know aB if tbsy 
witpeasy with bhuir .i>wu eyes, nob ooly that Allah aLona 
is.tbe Beal Ligbb, buc also He alone is uhe fieal Being; 
Qot only that there ib do ' Deity but He hut aieo that 
**Thare is no He but He”. "None but He paeseaaaa 
palfhood and identity, all other indiyidnalitiaa are 
referred to only in a figaratiys* eenee, that- isy tbair 
axistenee ie only a reflection of the actual and they are 
only an image of the real.’' (Misbkat, p. 22, br'analatad 
by Gairdner). Nothing exists by itself; everything 
exists only in its God.aspect, .for from Him alone it 
daiives its being. Thus man reaches the highest point 
of ascent in the realization of God, namely) the kingdom 
of pure and absolute Ooe-and-Oolicess* Plurality 
yaniahea here into totality; and there remains no room - 
for further progress. 

It is most tempting to examine these uiystioal and 
eostatio outpourings of al-Ghazzli for any lurkiog 
pantheisBi in them. They will certainly not bear the 
close scrutiny of an orthodox theologian. “Allah’s 
gnosties, when they reached the ultimate point of the 
ascent to Beality, witnessed, as if with their physical' 
eyes, that there exists. nothing save Allah alone”, 
(Mishkhat al-Anwar, pj 18>. We could easily argue from 
this that ‘'Allah is all and all is Allah". Yet in the same 

r 

breath aNGbazzali tells us that Allah’s gnostics witness 
that, “everything else ie perishing except His oountenanjsei 
and not that it is perishing at any point of time but it ic 
parishing from eternity to eternity” (Mishkat al'Any^r. 
p. 18). Here is somsthiog beside Allah that ie periehliig. 
Again “All existence Is eiolnsively His Aepeat. Nuw H 
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is Impouible ihafi he Bhonld be greater tben His own 
Aspect. The tneaniog is that He is too abs'dlutey Qfeat 
to be celled Greeter, or Most Great by way of relation 
or oomparlBon’’ (Mishkat, p. 19 translated by Gair^ner). 

Allah cannot be greater than Uis aspect nor lesser,, 
and therefore must be one with it. Yet though things 
are net self-subsietent and exist only in their God- 
aspect, they have an actual being. 

There is no doubt that in isolated sentences we will 
get refiections of pantheism. But if wc remember al> 
Ghazzali'e rstionul and practical attitude as a whole, 
we will find that we cannot associate him with pantheism 
in ary form. He bimsali would have vebeuiently denied 
it. He had groac respect tor mystics like al-Hallai. 
His seemingly blasphemous utterauoes were not io be 
taken account because ;h«y were made in a state of ineb¬ 
riation. If they could perceive nougbt but God and lost 
conoioueness ol their own-selves it war because they were 
so ovorwhelo’eil that they lost >')! capacity for thrught of 
aught else. “But the one grace cf God that created bala- 
cco 111 the life on ihis oavTb". says al Ghazzali is 
•‘Keasoc ’ IMisnkat. p 20; 

Bis pjsiticn IS between the crthrocA, who divide 
God ai d hit creHt-irn ir two entities and >hat of the 
nautbeist who would deny the exletence of every thing 
except Gsd. The universn has a being but only with 
ralation tt-' God. This is the meaning of the Qur anic verse, 

’ 'Everything perisheth oxoep*’ Hisocuntenacce, His aspect'' 
(Qur'an, 88.28). It is difficult to determine exactly what 
df‘G8gxnli means by 'aspect*. In any esse it does away 



'with pantheiam and yet ratains myatioal rarity of tba 
One and-Onlioess of God. 

This truth 1b revealed either to the learned through 
Btody and oontemplation or to the aaiot-friende of God 
through eoBtaoy. Theae latter sometimea in the atate of 
transport are ao overwhelmed by the experience chat they 
lose their reaaon for the moment, lote oonaoionneiB oi 
everything, even of their own selvea and beocme, aa it 
were identified [muttahidX with Allah. Thia ia the stage 
of ‘Fana-fi'l Fana'. Some of them in that atate have cried 
out "I am the One Beal” (Al*Hallaji), Or “Glory be to 
me. How great iemy glory" (Abn-Yazid al-Biatami). But 
when they return to themaelves they realize that it was 
not aotnal Union with Allah, not ittikad but Tatohid, that 
ia, perception of the Unity of Allah. 

Thera ia no point of aaoent beyond the Unitary exp¬ 
erience. and though the mystic would fain remain there, 
this ia not the goal of goals. The next stage in his progress 
is his descent to the lowest beaven-tbe world of physical 
activity of sense and reason—bringing along with him 
the light he has found. Al*Ghazzall says. “Thia is the 
goal of goals, and the highest object of spiritual search 
bat only the gnostics cad fully understand it".*^ 

37 . Mujaddid Ahmad Sirblndi has said on numerous 
ooeasions that the ascent is the first part of Saint<hood 
and the deseent is the next. Ibis descent is one of the char: 
aeterlatfos of prophitio sainthood. Then men not only - 
'goes’ hot also 'carries’ (BpisMe 36. 303, etc.). The follow¬ 
ing from Iqbal Is illuminatingi— 

uhammad of Arabia ascended the highest • 

(See on next pUfs^ 



"Ib ia no wonder/' he aaya. “if the learned 
liken this deaoeut feowarda the heaven of thia earth to 
the deaoent of the ang;*!. Bat aome gnoatioa have' 
gone farther. Being immeraed in the One«ahd>_ 
Onlineaa of God they have deolared that thia daaeeht la" 
the deacent of God to nas phyaical porta and aeoaea’ 
(Miahkat aUAnwar, p This descent, therefore, is into 

OofiftntMd from page 103) 

Heaven and retarnned. I swear by God that if -I 
had reached that point, I ahoald never have re* 
turned'. These are the words of a great Maallm 
saint, Abdul Qaddua of Gangoh. In the whole range of 
SaO Hteratara it will be probably difficult to find words 
whioh, in a single sentence, diaclose each an acute per- 
oiption of tbe paychological differeuse between the pro¬ 
phetic and tbe mystic typea of consoioaBness. The 
mystic does not wish bo return from tbe repose of 'unU 
tary experience' ; and even when he does retarn, as 
hi mast, his retarn does not mean much for mankind at 
large. The prophet's retarn is creative. He returns 
to insert himself into the sweep of time with a view to 
oontrol the forces of nistory, and thereby to create a 
Ir esh world of ideals. For the mystic the repoee of 
unitary experience is something final; for the prophet it 
is the awakening within him, of world-shaking peyoholo* 
gioal forceit oalcutated to completely transform the 
hainan world. Tbs desire to see bis religious exj^rienoe 
transformed into a living world-force ie eaprmne in the 
prophet. (The Uecoostraobion of Beligioas Thougb in 
Istem, p. 118). 




‘thd life of maokind apiritoally rejavenated with the 
Unitary ezperienoe. What would be the nature of the saint- 
friend after his descent is not made clear by al*Gazzali. 

'' He cannot mean by this descent merely a retrun to the 
normal self for this return is inevitable and cannot be 
therefore, called the goal of goals. He merely says that 
•this is what only the gnostics can undtrstand. 

That this activity consists in not cutting oneself 
ttway from mankind but dct'wa aiSng can be inferred from 
his writings, e.g., here is a definite statement 

“The most beautiful qualities in the SainMriends of 
Gqd which draw the human heart towards them lie in 
three directions : firstly, in their knowledge of God, 
His angels, His books. His prophets and their teaoh- 
ihgs; secondly, in the power they possess of reforming 
their own souls and the souls of their fellowmen. This 
latter fact they accomplish by 'trshad and Siasa (by 
direction and administration): and, lastly, in their 
purity from all that is base and evil, and their purity 
from the dominating passioDs that lead astray from 
God and beckon towards evil (Ihya, Vol. 4, p. 261). 

Here is a tradition of the prohbet, it runs ' “Allah 
hath seventy thousand veils of light and darkness; 
were He to withdraw them, the splendour of Hie 
Aspect would surely consume any one who apprehended 
Him with bis sight”. (Misbkat al.Anwar, p. 47 
translated by Gairdner); (Ihya, 1, p. 40)- 

Allah is pore and glorious Light, therefore the 
veils must relate to thoee from whom Aljah is veiled. 
Al-Gbazzali makes an attempt to give a olassification Of 
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tiKt T 0 iled amog mackiod, which iooidenbally brings 
into promiceDce many baffling conceptions of the 
nature of God. Manklcd is divided into four clespes; 
those who are veiled with tfarknees, those veiled by 
mived light and darknees. those veiled by pure Light, 
and last'y those wb^ attain unto Allha. (Mishkat- 
al-Aiivar. pp- 33.36*) 

The most startling parts of this scheme are the 
problem of the Mut'o or the Vicegerent and tbe theory 
that the knowledge of the Movement of tbe Heavens 
is tbe sole basis fcr the gradations of rearneB to Allah. 
But inspite of th? fantastio schemes like that cf Mut'o in 
Miebkat, his position is quite clear:— 

1. That God can be apprehended, through 
aL-:^ukashain. To att-iin the knowledge of God is the 
highest pcrfectir.n of Dsan on this earth. That the 
highest knowledge of God should consist in knowing 
that He'S absi iutely unknowable has been rejected, 
Amrog other orinicns, hv al.Gbaz^ali bimseif in Ibya, 
in his remarks regarding 'ilm M-viukashaif!, as the 
cpicion of people who do not knew. 

a. That there is a certain symbolic cerrespon- 
denoe between man and God in outward form bb also 
there is certain affinity in spirit. ‘There is an affinity 
between man ard G:d not in outward form but in 
spirit. Of this affinity part cap be pot on paper, and 
part it is impcsaible to lay dowp in nlear terms aud il 
18 right to hold ocr tongue with regard to it so that the 
wayfarers to God might discover it for tbemselvee when 
ibey have reached their destination. That which can 
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be pat down is that man should he near anto Allah 
those of His attribntes which we are oommandetf 
to oaltivate in boarselTee, e.g.. knowledgee, love, 

charity, etc.,.The affinity which cannot be 

elaborated in writing and speech is- that which is an 
eiclnsive characteristic of man and is hinted at in the 
Qnr'anio verse. ‘And they ask you about the soul; 
Bay the sonl is divine affairs (Qnran, 17, 86), and 
farther in the verse, 'when I made him, breathed into 
him of my soal' (Qar’an, 15, 29t; and again in the 
verse, “We have made thee a Bnccessor on the earth, 
etc*'. (Qor’an. 38, 36; Of. Ihya, p. 363). 

The problems of the Vicegerent and the mcvament 
of Heavens do not play any part in the religious 
philosophy of al*QhazzaU. The highest point of ascent 
in the knowledge of God lies in the Unitary esperienoa 
and the goal of goals is the descent thereof frona 
to the life in the midst of men. 




IDEA OF LOVE IN THE PHILOSPHY OP 


AL-GHAZZALI ' « 

“Loye of God, aooordin^ to al*Ghazzali, is the esaenos 
of Islam. He makes it the supreme end of man in this 
world. Sabr (patience), zuhd (abstinenoe), efeo., whloh In 
themselves are virtues of very high order, are merely 
rabservient to love of God; and the virtues like shaivq 
(yearning), uns (affability), nda (satisfaction), ate., are 
the more advanced aspects of this love. ^ Some theo* 
logians have oritioised the possibility of love of God. 
They argue that love can exist only between members of 
the same species, and sinee man and God are not homo> 
geneous, no love can exist between them. Love they 
hold, is nothing other than the obedience of man to- 
God.° ANGbazzali in reply explains the meaning of 
love between man and God and establisbea its possibili¬ 
ty and supreme value on the basis of the Qur'an and the 
Hedith, e, ''God loves them and they love God"^; 

I. Ihya, VcMV, 252 ^ -ill 

3 hojilj ^ 

(gSUdi.* sud&x* Vj 

2 Ihya. Vol. IV. 252. 

8 . Qur'an, V, 57 ; Of. II. 165. 
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''*No one will be truly faithful till God ie dearei- to him 
than allblae."^ 

It has-been raid above that the perfection of man 
lies in the knowledge of God. How then, it may be 
asked, is love of God also an ultimate end 7 The rela> 
tin of knowledge to love, which abGhazzali has explai¬ 
ned, indicates a solution of the iocousistency in gues* 
tion.'’ Love is a natural inclination towards objects 

4. Hadith ; Cf. Ibya, Vcl. IV, p. 263. 

6 - Sbihabnddrn Subrawardi Magtul. the greatest 
philosopher of the 6th century A. H-, who was under a 
definite influence of al'Ghazzali. has very clearly poin¬ 
ted out the relation of love with knowledee. In his 
Mnois al-'oebebaq, “Levers' Friend" fed. and tr. by 
0. Spies, Pp. 24'26) he says, “when ‘affection’ reaches 
the utmost extremity it is called ‘love’. 'Leve is exoes* 
sive affection’. Love is more particular than affection 
because all love is affection but all affection is not love. 
And affection is more particular than ‘kucwledge’ 
bcoBUse all affection is knowledge, but all knowledge is 
not affection. And two opposite tbiogs come out of kuow- 
lodge, which are called 'friendtibip and 'enmity'. 
Because knowledge pertains either to a thing which is 
agreeable and suitable to tbe body or the spirit which 
is called 'pure good* and ‘absoliite affection ; and 
the human tpnl seeks it, and desir.es to hetake itself to 
that, and attain perfection; or, it pertains to a thing 
which is not suitable aud net agreeable to tbe body and 
1 |be spirit which is called 'pure evil' and absolute defect'; 

(see on noxt pews) 



giya Fleaaora. Hate, oo the ocBtrary« is nataral 
repulsion tbaD gives pain. Both love and bate imp)/ 
knowledge of objeota that give pleasure or pain. XJaleaa 
objects become known, there can be no otfoasiou for 
either inolination or repulsion to them. Knowledge of 
ohjaoDs may give pleature or pain to the person or ieava 
him indifferent. In the case of pleaeure, the person is 
drawn nearer to objects but in other oases he is repelled 

It 

from them. 

Similarly, knowledge o( Gcd may or may not give 
pleaenre to the person. A person given to temptations 
of tbe flesh and thereby burdened with hlndranoes'in the 
heart will not feel pleasure in the knowledge of Ocd« 
Why should a person feel plaasnre, la a question which 
Will be taken op below. A person who koowe God 
and loves hun is at a higher place of spiritual develop¬ 
ment than tbe oca who knows God without loving Gitn. 
Ai*Ghazzali holds kuowledge of God as the perfection 
of man because witboun it iove of God is not possrble^ 
Bat knowledge of God does cot mean lore of God iu all 
instancas Hence levs Gsd is a higher ideal thau mere 
knowledge. 

(ConfinMed/rowi payi’ WS) 

and tbe human soul always flies from that and it has a 
natural aversion towards that. From the first comes 
'friendship and freui the seeond 'enmity'. 6o the first 
round is kncwledgs, the second round is afieebicn, and 
the third round is love. And one cannot reaen the 
world of love which is the highest of all, ualesa he maken 
two rounds of tbe stair from knowledge and affection'*. 
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WltUn knowledge of Qod there ere terione etegee 
end the hlgheet etege !b releted to ttie highest form 
'of love. Knowledge mey be pereeptnel or enper-pereep- 
tnel.* The former is apprehension of objeets* throvgh 
■senses. Pereeptnel knowledge of objeets end their love 
is oemmon to men end enlmele. God eennot be known 
Immediately through knowledge, nor oen He be ea 
objeet of love determined by snob knowledge. Know¬ 
ledge of God is snper-pereeptnel. Men alone is oepeble 
of snob e knowledge/ This knowledge oomeB through 
faith) refleotlon, reasoning end intnition ('•Im al- 
Ifttkoike/a), the enumeration being In the inoreaslng 
order of splrttnal development. Love of God is assoola- 
4ed with each typo of superperceptnal knowlege of God, 
in the heart of the seeker. But the highest and the most 
oomplete love is associated with intnition, the highest 
‘type of knowledge. 

Wby should a person feel pleasure in the knowledge 
■of God and direct his love to Him? AI-Ghszzali explains 
at length that God Is the supreme object of love beoause 
He is the ultimate and absolute source of all the oauses 
because of whioh objeets are loved. 

The impulsion to love may be broadly put to four 
causes : (1) Love of the self/ Every living individual .is 
instinetively compelled to struggle for Its.own preserve- 
titm. At the.pefpeptual level-man strives for.hie nis- 
tinee notlov^hurror pf death pr of. the Divine retrit^len 

i-i -6.' BiyejVor. IV, p. ‘a26, 

7 . thdr : 

Ihye,*VdMV.P.a68. = v ' 
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«fler death bnt simply beoenee he lovee bis exieteBoe for 
lie own lake. He loree not ooly the self as esoh bat 
also the perfeetiooe of the self. He dislikes his fanper- 
feetloDs becanse evezy ImpezfeotieD meaDS a oon>exls- 
tenee of an aspect of the self. Next to the self and Its 
perfections, a person loves that on whiidi all this depeodsi 
e. 0 ., his limbs, strsngth, wealth, progeny, family, friends, 
tribes, etc.* (9) Love of a benefaotor for the bene¬ 
fits received from him. A mans' love for his benefao- 
tors'° is nothing bnt a desire for the preservation of 
those who minister to hie desire for self*preservation. 
It is a form of self-love. The benefactor is not loved 
for his own sake as the self is- This love may cease 
when the benefits cease, even if the benefactor be still 
alive, and is more or less directly proportional to the 
urgency of the gifts received. (3) Love of beacty. 
Beauty is loved for its own sake irrespective cf any 
benefit or gain. Its apprehension gives rise to pleasant 
aesthetic feelings^* which constitute an end in itself. 
The qnaHty of beauty resides in the harmony and 

9. Ibid., P. 956. His Irve, in al-CSbaanali’s opinion, 
for his eon appears tu be unselilBh, but a close inspection 
will reveal that be loves him, heoause he finds in him his 
own preservation and perfection. In the same way in 
the preservation of the tribe be sees his own preserva¬ 
tion. His son represents him even alter his death- 
Thus he lives further in bis soto who is his own fly gh 
and blood. 

10 . Ibid., p. 906. 

11. Ihya.Vol.IV,pp,S5Hf6r.. 
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. psrfeoliion of objects. Besntiful objects ioduds not onl^ 
perceptible bodies like the human limbsi but also 
ponoeptual forms, s. g., character, virtue, knowledge".. 
We often love those who have gone before ns and 
whose excellent Qualities of bead and heart, we 
have never directly observed. Knowledge of these 
qualities has called for the highest sacridoes from 
men in order to advance the cause which was dear to 
them. If soma persons, for example, love Abu Bakr and 
'Umar, it is because they represented in their persons 
and conduct the highest expressions of some of the 
«noblest qualities of the bean such as knowledge, power, 
devotion, love, courage, piety, etc., which enabled them 
to control and curb their baser nature and develop tbsir 
nobler and higher self. Tnese qualities dtd not die 
with them, after their bones and flesh bad decomposed 
and disappeared^’*. (4J Love based on affinity between 
two souls. Good souls are naturally attached to each 
other. 

AbOhazzali esplaina hew Gcd holds all the causes 
that inspire man to Icve. Therefore Ha alone is worthy 
of love. Love for the Prophet is also excellent since it 

la. Ibid . p. 256. 

13. How a man has come to appreciate these qualities 
is well-known. He has been bearing ali bis life the 
stories of their valour, their self-sacrifice, (heir cbkrity, 
etc., which have made lasting impressiCDS on bim, with* 
out himself being the recipient lI tbsir favours', etc., 
there is a beauty in their aotinns, which is o:ipable of 
making a stirring appeal to his inner self. 


1 
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loada to the love of God. Thoee who k)Te objects other 
than God, have do knowledge of God. Knowledge of God' 
is the source of the love of God. 

Bince m^in loves the eelf he must love God who is 
the Creator and also the Creator of what he desires for 
his preservation and perfection. Man cannot achieve 
anything without His grace and blessing. 

The second cause too uinst lead naan to love God 
Who is the ultimate Benefactor. From Him alone all 
the benefits are received. The human philanthropist ia 
only the instrument of the Divine Benefactor. The 
beneficence of man is born of bis selfish motives. He 
erpects and longs for aomething better than what he 
SBorifices by way of popularity, iaflueuce, or gratifica* 
tioD of some of hie desires.'* God does not expect 
anything from His creatures and has no selfish end. 
in view. 

The third cause of love is also present in God. 
Be poiseases the qualities cf power, knowledge and 
beauty to ao absolutely supreme degree* These quali*^ 
ties as man discerns them in himself are the gifts of 
God, As compared to God in these qualities, man hae 
no entity. God's knowledge is boundless, Hit power 
absolute and Hie beauty perteot. Iberefore God alone 
deserves complete and exoluelve love. 

Furtheri man possesses a eertain afiSnity or like- 

14. Ihya, Vol. IV, P. 257. AbObaseali would, 
have been eunutcd as gross hedonist bad he not noen- 
tiooed also the fourth cause of love. 
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cess to Allah.*‘ ^ It is evident From the Qur'an, and the 
Hadith. Man is enjoined to adorn himself with the 
Tirtaes of Allah. “Characterise yonrself’, said the 
Prophet, Vwith the virtues of Allah",*" e.?., knowledge, 
love, oharity, etc. Bat there is also a deeper correspon- 
denoe and affinity between man and God which is 
hinted at in nnmerons verses of the Qur’an, eg,, '‘And 
they ask thee about the soul, say: the soul is an afifafr 
of God”*'; “When I made him and breathed unto him 
of My Bonl"*-^; “We have made thee a Vicegerent cn 
the earth*'*". But this deeper affinity, aUGhazsall 
eays, is impossible to express In words. It can only be 
«xperi6noed and realised by the intimates of God. 

The realisation that God possesses all the four 
factors which command love to an infinite and perfect 
degree, and that ‘He and none else deserves our love 
and adoration comes to man by hearsay, by thought 
and reflection, or by direct intuitive knowledge of God. 
Complete lovsi when the love of evarything except 
God IB entirely obliterated from the heart so tnat man 
lives, breathes and acts in and for God, and finds no 
joy, nor peace except in that which relates to Him, 
Comes to man when be has wholly purified himself 

15- Ihya, Vol. IV, P. 363- 

16. Cf. Ibya, Vol. IV. P. 363. 

17. Qur'an, XVII, 16. 

18. Qur’an, XV, £9. 

19. Qur’an, XZXVril, 26; Of. also the Hadith: 

“God created man in His own image” (Ihya, Vol. IV, 

p. 863'. 
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tbroDgh ‘<Zm aUM\i <fm<doL and has attained to 'ilm aZ- 
Mukashafa, 

That God also Iovjb mao is proved by a nuo’iber of 
verses from the Qur’an suoh asi “He loves them and 
they love Him*’; "Verily, Allah loves the repentant and 
those who purify themselves*', eto>*° Now love means 
an inolination towards an agreeable objeot. This 
inolination is the Impulse to satisfy a need. Need 
implies a defect, a want of something, an urge towards 
the perfeotlon of what is an imperfeetion. It is soff< 
evident that such an inolination in God towards 
anything is impossible. God has no need, no defect 
and imperfeetion. Therefore the word love when used 
for God must not have the same sense as when used for 
man, and for that matter all their words when used for 
God have a Divine connotation, so to sayGod is 
eternally the All'Perfeet. No change can afifeot Him. 
8 o His love is not the same as the love of man towards 
other cbjeots. Tnen, what is His love like? Wbeo God 
loves His oreaturas, lie loves tugm, not as separate 
beings from Himself, for alfeotiun for anything other 
than Himself will imply an •imperfeoticn oi need in 
Him It may said thst God's love of man 19 like His 
love for His own works, which ireans that He alone 
exists. In everything He I jves, Hu loves Himself. 

Furtbor, the love of God for man means that He 
removes the vail from the heart or draws him nearer, or 

20 . Ihya, Vcl. IV, p. 28 Qur'an, V, 54; and 
Qur an, II, 232. ,, 

21- Ihya, V'd IV, p. 231. 
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He had ordained him from eterniby to be able bo approach 
Him. Nc .7, if love ia attributed to the eternal Will of 
God, through wuii'h man haa become able bo a^roaoh 
Him, the lore of God (or man will be eternal” 'Bub 
if the loVe of God (or man >b attributed to the aotiona 
of God through which the veil has been removed from 
the heart of man, the love of God for man will be 
hadith (created, new), because of the newness of the 
oanse. This is impossible. Bub the fact is that what¬ 
ever happens, happens throngn purificatioh of the heart, 
which is also according to the Will of God. The purifica¬ 
tion of the heart has its natural consequences. Bub by 
nearness to God is not meant that any change can taka' 
place in God, for God is unchangeable. Whatever happens^ 
happens to man. Man becomes nearer to God not In 
space and time bub in good qualities by controlling his 
appetites and anger, etc. In this way the position of 
man becomes higher without oonstibnbiog any diSerenca 
in the position of God. In short the love of God for 
man means that after man has purified his heart, God 
has admitted him to His proximity and has removed 
the veil of his heart in order to enable him to obsarva 
Him with the eyes of his heart. 

Love is a mental activity. It expresses itself in 
the conduct of man. The tongue, the eyes, the lips and 
all the bodily organs betray ib. The man who loves 
God is desirous of union with God. Therefore a lover 
of God loves death for it is a means of achieving tha 
cherished end. Only in one case he may nob desire to 
die fcr the time being. Ib is when he is not quite 
{. prepared to meet his Beloved. He, then, wants la 
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prepare himeelf better by means of more worship and 
more acts of piety. 

He who loves God is wholly in the haods of God*^< 
*000 looks after all his deeds and thoughts. He is his 
advieer, the cleanser of his heart and tbe mover of hie 
limbs for good actions. He unites his inner self with 
the outer self. He mskes him concentrate all his 
thoughts on one object, i e , on Himself* He removes 
the veil between Himself and the creature. Tbe will of 
such a man becomes the Will of Gcd. However, snob a 
man is not infallible; a minor tran sgressTon might be 
ncmmitted by him, as when for a moment bis lower 
self might get tbe better of him 

One who loves God loves all Hie oreatures, even 
tbe sinrere^*. He loves the sinners for they are God's 
ereatnres though he hates their eic-aepeob He does not 
love anything which is against God. But bis actions 
are based on equity and jnstioe, nut on bigotry, ete. 
"They are severe on the unbelievers and mereifni to one 
soother.*'** 

Among other signs of love are that man likes to be 
alone, be sings hymns to God, be is oonsoled and 
comforted by being obedient to God. One who loves 
God, also stands in awe of Him. Just as the knowledge 
of His beauty begets love, even so the knowledge of Hie 
Soblime Majealy begets awe, 

9S. Ihya, Vol. IV, p 86l. 

89. Ihya, Vol, p. S88ff. 

94. lyya, Vol. IV. p. 986. 

98. Qu'ao. ZLVn, p. 99. 
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In short, Iotb is the essence of religion. All the 
highest Booiai and moral virtues are born of the love of 
God. All that Is not the frnit of this love is to be oonsi* 
dered as the result ot the pursuit of the appetites and 
the passions. Whatever is the result of appetites and 
passions is a vice. 

Besides the above*montioned signs of love, there are 
some speoiflo virtues which follow from it. In fact, they 
are the higher aspects of love itself. They are shawq 
(yearning), uns (affability) and rida (satisfaction)*”. 

When the lover has an eye upon all the perfect beauty 
which is yet behind and beyond bis reaoh| there is in his 
heart a restlessness and a fond yearning to reach Him. 
Thm this yearning of the heart towards God is called 
sAowg**. 

When the lover is overwhelmed with the joy of the- 
nearnesB to Allah, the experience of the Divine Presen ee 
through Him al-MuKoihafa is dominant, and thus when 
hie eye is set only upon that which has been revealed to 
him and is present to his inner perception, and not upoa 
that whioh is yet veiled, then this joy is oalled ufis*”. 

When the lover in this state thinks of the Majesty 
and the absolute self-suflBcieney of the Beloved, and tha 
poesibllity of his falling away from Him, then he feels 
pain whioh is oalled Khauf**» 

26. Joyous submission to the will of God, wUlinit 
resignation. 

27. Ibya, Vol. IV, p. 291. 

28. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 291. 

29. Ihya, p. 291. 
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Rida is to remain ever pleased with God, It is » 
(rnit of the love of God and :s the property of the soul 
Dearest to Allah: and the seeming oontradictioDB and 
doubts involved in it oannot he completely resolved tilt 
one becomes gifted with the knowledge of God^°. 

Id the heaven when man will get a vision of Allahj. 
he will be allowed to ask for whatever he desires and 
those in the highest stages of the Heaven will ask only 
for the rida of the Beloved. God will be pleased with 
them. This highest blessing of the pleasure of Allah will 
be granted to those who are ever pleased with Him> "O 
soul that art at rest I Beturn to thy Lord, well-pleased 
(with Him), well pleasing (Him), so enter among My 
servants, and cuter into My garden' .'*'* 

Some people who believe that in saffering and in 
things against one’s will only patience is possible and 
rida is unimaginable, deny love altogetner, Any ons’ 
oeoupied in doing any serious work does not often notioe- 
any noise, etc. One engaged in fighting does not often 
know that ha is wounded and does not feel pain untif 
afterwards when he sees the blood flowing. Then again 
often in love of the tbiogf, of the world one is oonsoiona 
of pain but instead of being sorry he is pleased with it, 
beosQse of the aohievemeot of the aim at the end. The 
troubles of travel may be pleasures at the prospect of 
tsaohiog the deacinatio n. 

When the pains coming from other soureas are plea¬ 
sant, hpow muota more pleasing are the paint oomlng from 


50. Ihya.p SMff. 

51, Qor’an, p. 37. so. 
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the beloved. This is the state with a worldly beloved seen 
by the bodily eyes when one is also consoious about the 
origin of the beloved which wan a drop of dirty water, and 
the beloved carrying within the body nothing eUe besid¬ 
es filth. What will be the state in relation to God as be¬ 
loved, whose beauty is seen by the eyes of the heart; and 
-is the perfect Beauty. 

There are several problems involved in rida. The 
first is tbe possibility of ridn in the most acute or pro¬ 
longed suffering”’. There is the overwhelming evidence 
of innumerable oases of men and women who suffered 
death and the most cruel tortores and p^ins cheerfully 
because it was the will and pleasure of Allah. There are 
grades of cheerful submission to the will of Allah, 
The first is the hope of a reward in the next world. 
The next is the feeling that whatever is befalling him 
is the will of hie Beloved, and hence be must bear 
it cheerfully, yet apart from this be may have hie own 
will too. The highest stage is reached when the desire of 
the lover beoomes identified with the will of his Beloved 
and that becomes highest pleasure. Such instanoee 
are met with in life amongst lovers of mortals. It is 
no wonder that this love should be found even in a 
higher degree In those who have realised the infinite 
and eternal beauty and goodness of Allah””. 

Tbe second problem involved in tiie conception of 
rHa is ttiie; God le the eouroe of all good and of all 
evil end henee should he who ie ever pleased with 

- - —t ---- 

83- Ihya, Vol. lY, pp. 397 IT. 

88 . Ulya, Vol. IV, p. 800. 
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Allah ^elcoice ain ard evil in hioiaelf aa well as in 
■othere? According to ahGha^zali, thcnph evil may 
Qltimatrly be traioed to God, yet He ia neither pleased 
with i*: nor with the evi1*doer bv whose ecqnieitioD {kasab) 
the evil baa materialised. The lover of God does not 
ask the ’Why’. He hatee evil, and ie oppceed to it, 
yet retnaina reconciled to the fact that it exists in 
the universe because it ie not without the will 
nf God**. 

Tt may be olaimed that accordiui; to the Qur'an and 
Uie Haditb one must be satisfied with what is decreed 
by God. Tt is impossible to oonoeive that sin is not 
decreed by God; for. then, it must be caused by some 
one else and this would contradict the TJnity of God. * 
If it is decreed by God, to regard it evil and be anyry 
at it is to regard what is decreed by God an evil. How 
to reconcile the two contradictions ? Hew can ri^a 
and dissatisfaction be referred to the same thing at 
the same time ? Only the people weak in understanding 
und ignorant of the secrete of knowledge doubt tbe 
matter and regard the silence st forbidden things as the 
stage of satisfaotion fnVo) and call it good character, 
although it is sheer ignoranoe. The truth ie that rfda 
and dissatisfaction are mutually exolueive and oontrs* 
history when both are referred to the same object el 
the eenae time from tbe eeme point of view. BqI if 
dlisetiefeelion ia from one poiirt of view and riia from 
aBOftbar they eannot be regarded aa aontradlotorias. 
Vor axanplat If an enemy of youra, who la atao aii 


14. Ihya, Tol. IV| n>. MS-808, 
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enemy of another enemy of yoare, and ^ho had beeu 
trying to kill this second enemy of years* dies, yon are 
both sorry and glad at his death. You are sorry because 
he had been trying to kill another enemy of yours, and 
you are glad, because he himself wae an enemy of yours. 
Similarly, the sin has also two points cf view. It may 
be Considered, firstly* with reference to God because it 
happened as an act of God by His power and- intention. 
From this point of view satisfaction may be expressed 
with sin. He is the absolute Master and has a right to 
do as He likes. The other consideration is from thu^ 
point of view of man. The sin resulting from action 
is a quality of his conduct and it indicates that he haa- 
the anger of God on him and that God has brought 
about the causes of anger and disgrace of him. 
From this point of view the sin is bad and must be- 
despised. 

There are many examples to show that one likes a 
thing from one point of view and dislikes it from another 
point of view. When a man commits a sin, it had been 
decreed from the very beginning. It was tbe plan of 
God. Therefore, if a man loves God, he ought to hate a 
mao who is hated by God, and be angry with a man with 
whom Gcd is angry. A man who loves God ought to 
love him whom God loiCs and hate him whom God- 
hates. All these things belong to pre-determinatioq 
and an explanation of it in terms is forbidden. Good 
and evil both, are from His intention. Evil is decresi 
but is hated, whereas the good is desired and liked. 

But the complete understanding of this probleua * 
involves the proldem of predestination and relates to 


4 
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Ulm aUMukashafa, The Prophet deolftred, ''PredeBtiDa> 
tloD is a secret of God. Don't disclose it". Howeveri 
there is the overwhelming evidence of the Qnr’an and 
the Hsi'iith condemning vice and lauding virtue, making 
Amt bil'Ma’ruf and Nahy'aniUMunhar a duty for a 
Muslim. 

Lastly, ride may be said to entail a rejection of 
prayer on the part of the lover whose pleasure is the 
will of the Beloved. To seek in prayer forgiveness, 
refuge from sins and all forms of evil, and all that is 
good, is enjoined by the Qur'an as a form of worship. 
And this was the constant practice of the Prophet. Pray- 
log to Ood for forgiveness is not against the pleasure^ 
of God. We must let our souls rise up in prayers to 
Ood, for this is the will of God. Prayer induces a state 
of humility and meekness towards God, purges and 
cleanses the heart, opens the breast and makes one mjrs 
BUBoeptible to the Divine influence and knowledge 

To fly from a place stricken with sin or plague is, 
agaioi not contrary to rida. The Prophet forbade flying 
from a plague-stricken place not because it is against 
rida, but because if all healthy men desert the piaoe- 
there will be none to lock after the eiofc aqd the dead- 
The Prophet compared it to the flight from the fighting 
line”*. Al'Ghazzali relates oumerous traditions sbout 
the lovers oi God as to how they were very pleated 
with God and how He too wae pleased with them.^^ Thie 

fifi. Ihya, Vol, IV, pp. 302-303. 

36. Ihya, Yol. IV, p. 303- 

37. Ihya, pp. 304 ff. 
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is iDdeed the attaimcenii of the highest spiritual pro¬ 
gress ou 'earth, Man’s highest pleasure lies in the 
i)arest thoughts and words and ib the noblest oondnct, 
ior this is always the will of God. 

But people difiFer in love with regard to Ood^‘ he- 
-oause the grades of the love of this world and the know¬ 
ledge of God are different with different persons. There 
are three such grades : f 1 ) Those wlAi have heard 
'the qualitiS and names of God and have simply learned 
them and know nothing mors. Though sometimes they 
understand their meaning wrongly and do not know 
the true faet, yet with acoeptanoe and confirmation be¬ 
lieve and begin to worship. leaving aside all disonssion. 
These men are called 'the men of the right,’*** (2) Those 
'who have false ideas. They are led astray. (3) Those 
'Who have the true knowledge. These are the intimates,*'^ 
the nearest ones to God. As has been said, love of 
'Ood increases with the knowledge of God. The whole 
universe is His work. The more one knows of his work, 
-the more one knows Him, The grades of knowledge of 
His work, the universe, are innumerable. That is why 
people are so different in grades with regard to love of 
-God. By inoreasing our knowledge about the oreation 
which IB the aot of God, our knowledge of God Is 
increased. With the increase of this knowledge, iuereases 
the love of God, which is the souroe of eternal joy and 
blening. 

38. Ihya, Vol* lY, p. 348—285. 

39. "Askob al Yumin''f lit, ptopUof tK$ tighiJUMid 
ridi. 

40> BiddfftM, the most trathftil- 





AL-GHAZZALl ON THE VISION Of GOD. 


fialief iu life after death is a fundamaotal teuet of 
every revealed religior, Be wards for good deeds aod- 
panishmeDt for evil onee are the gaiding iDoentiTes of 
religious life^ Heaveu, hell, pleasure, pain, etc., are 
oommon oonceptions of almost all religions. Al-Ghazzali 
is a great defender and exponent of Islam whiofay aa 
he explains, demands a right adjustment of men's 
oonduot to an unseen order of things lying at the basis 
of Ihd phenomenal world. His interpretation of the 
Islamic oonoeption of the life after death slightly differs- 
from that of many cf his eontemporaries. The latter 
believed in the pbysioa! eiiiteuoe of the things of the’ 
hereafter. Al;Gha7zali besides believing in the physioaL 
existenosi gives them a spiritual meaning. 

Al'Ghaz^ali has established on Islamic principles 
that the summum bonum, the complete or the ultimate end 
of a man's endeavour in tins world is the vision of God 
which will become poseibk in the life hereafter. Ibe 
Quran declares the sight of God or Bis countenance to 
be the highest felicity cl man. “And the good that ye 
shall give in alms shall redound unto yourself; and ye 
aball not give but as seeking the face of God.*” *'And 
who, from desire :o see the face of their Lord, are cons¬ 
tant amid trials, and observe prayer and give'hlma in 
secret and in the open, out of what we have bestowed 
upon them, and turn aside evil by good i for these ie 


J. Quran, II, 271. 
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tbe reoooiptiDBe of that abode"*'And who offereth 
Dot) favours to any one for the sake of reoompeDse, but 
only as seeking the face of his Lord tbe most High*'^. 
“Aad thrust not thou away those who cry to their Lord 
at morn and even, craving to behold his face”^. "Be 
patient with those who call upon their Lord at morn 
and even, seeking his face'’'* "Whatever ye put out at 
usury to increase it with the substance of others shall 
have no increase from God : but whatever ye shall give 
in alms, as seeking the face of God, shall be doubled 
to you’’*. 

The phrase ‘the face of Allah' which occurs frequen¬ 
tly in the Quran was interpreted by the early theologians 
as the sight or vision of God. And it was considered 
by them the highest end of man. They held out hopes 
that at least some of the believers will be able to see 
God.^ They "agreed that in tbe next world God the 
Almighty will create in man a perception in tbe sense of 
vision, to seeGcd without mediation"*. The M'litazilites, 
on the contrary, regarded the vision of Gca as an impo¬ 
ssibility, because it 'involved a directing of the eyes on 

2. Quran, XIII, 22 

3. Quran, XOII, 19,20. 

4. Quran, YI, 52. 

5. Quran, XVIII, 27. 

6 . Quran, XXX, 37. 

7. Of, D. B. Macdonald x Aspect of Islam, pp. 186-187 

8 . Shibabuddin SnhfawerdI, Magtul: Three Treatises 
on Mysticism, ed., and trn., 0 Spies, p. 

Vol. IV, 264. 
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tli« part of the seer, and position on the part of seen'". 
They argued that God being beyond space, can never be 
delimited and assigned a particular place and direction. 

. They, oonsistent to their position, tried to explain a^ay 
the passages of the Quran bearing on the subject. Al. 
Ghazzali to meet their objectione argued that this vision 
hae no special claim to the eye or any other sense organ. 
It is a complete knowldege which God can create in man 
without the mediation of the senses. Just as the conoep- 
ticD of God as we have it here, is free from the impli¬ 
cations of spatial and temporal characteristics, the 
immediate knowledge of God, i.e,, the special perception 
or the vieioD of Him, in the next world will be free 
from Buoh limitations^®. 

AUGaszali explains the nature of the vieion of God 
as the perfect and direct knowledge of God which will 
constitute the highest bliss for the percipient. 

In th's world the believer has the conceptual 
knowledge of God. He uaunot perceive Hiri- directly. 
In the next world, the direct knowledge of Gel will 
become poesibie. It will be not only direct but also 
perfect*'^. The conception r>f God and the vision of God 
differ in thij way that the Utt.r is ny far the more 
vivid, complete and direct exioriecce than the f.inner. 
To bake .an analogy the prosout life, thi^ didei'enoe 
may be compared to the peroeptaal knowledge of a 

9. D. B. Macdonald : Developmant of Muslim tho>* 
logy, p, 146. 

10 , Thva, Vol. IV, p 903. 

11 . Ihya. Vcl, IV, r. 2G3. 
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physical object ^hich is dietioctly mere oomprehensivd 
and direct than the mere idea or image of it^*. 

The knowledge of God acquired through the vision 
is called fuya ( vision )■, liqa ( meeting ), mtuhakada 
(seeing), wajh (face), nnzr (look), eto.^*. Tt is an actual 
seeing of God. One can think of God here on earth and 
have some knowledge of .Him but; cannot see Him 
The highest knowledge of God on earth is not, then, 
direct or oomi^ete knowledge. On this earth Moses was 
told "Thou oanst not see me*'^”, nor could Muhammad, 
the Prophet get vision of God here without a veil inter¬ 
posed in between^*. "Eyes apprehend Him not"*^^, is the 
verdict of the Quran. True knowledge cannot oomo 
until we have "ehufded off this mortal coil’’. It ie 
after death that God will say to man, "We have stripped 
off thy veil from thee so thy sight, today is keen"**. 

The percipient will experience the highest bliss in 
the vision of God* This happiness is due to fbe fact 
that love of God is essentially involved here. This point 
will be discussed more fully below. Here we have to 
understand that of all the pleasures that a man can find, 

19. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 207. 

13. Ihya, Vol, IV, pp. 364, 268. 465; Ihya, Vol. If. 

p. 2. 

14. Ihya, Vol. lY, p. 268 

16 . Quran, VII., 139; Ibya, Vol. IV, p. 268. 

16. Ihya, Vol IV, p. 268. 

17. Quran, VI, 104. 

18. Quran, 60, 22. 

19. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 268, 270. 
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tW pleasure of the vision of God is the highest in valne* 
perfection and permanence. It has been ehown before 
that the pleasures of the iatelleot are superior to those 
of the sense. But among the intelleotual pleasures, tb& 
pleasure which acornes frona the knowledge of God is 
the highest' pleasure. And the pleasure of the know* 
ledge is inferior to the pleasure that one would derive 
from the vision of God***. Just as the pleasure we take 
in the idea of an absent friend, is much less than the 
pleasure we experience when he is -aotually present. 
The knowledge of God we possess here is based on think, 
ing, while vision will be an actually seeing of God. To 
sum up, this V’S’on, the summum bonum of a man’s 
endeavours, will Involve pleasure without pain, wealth- 
without poverty, perfection without defect, joy without 
sorrow, glory without disgrace and knowledge without 
ignorance^*. 

As to the conditions which a man must fulfil 
in order to become qualified to have the vision of Ood, 
they are two, vis., knowledge of Qod and love of God, 
Knowledge of God in this world is oonoeptual. It will 
lead to the vision of God, i.6„ to the direct, immediate and 
oemplete knowledge of God, in the next. Love that the 
believer has in the world will lead to his appreoiation of, 
and delights from the vision. 

The ooDoeptnal knowledge of God that one posseneu 
Id Uw world will reach its oolmloation in the vfslou of 
God in the lifh hereafter**. It bee been rightly eaid that 

W: Ibld^^STO. 

fti. if teia Dl-Amal, p. I. 

la, n^jD. VoL lY, p. 
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man will rise after death with the same faculties and 
ideals which he had when he died. He who has no 
toowledge of God, will not have vision. The perfec¬ 
tion of vision will be in direct proportion to the com- 
prehensivenesB of his knowledge. God, is one, but 
different persons will see Him differently, their know- 
^e'dge being different. 

'j/!' 

^j However, no believer is without some knowledge 
of God. The knowledge and the freedom from the love 
this world will pass over to the life after death. But 
heart will pass on absolutely pure. It will be purged 
by God by punishment or grace before it becomee 
worthy of the vision of God. 

,, .So the vision of God will be determined by the 
j^, 9 jwledge of God one posBeBsee in this world; and 
the joy of It will be proportionate to the love of God 
I^Pg'jhaB in this world. The joy which the Prophet will 
out of the vision of God will ba quite different 
joy of the learned, and that of the [earned 
^^1 be different from that of thegnostio {Arif) whose 
is dominated by the love of God. The heart 
|{i^i(^ is dominated with the love of God in this world 
'^Jll,;^d mare pleasure from the sight of God than the 
one which ie full of the love of this world. If persons 
HHiy^l^nal faculty of vision, gaze on the same beautiful 
jl^o^^e one with love for the face will get more pleasure 
other who has no love for it. 

~' 3ot the love of God can only enter a purs heart, 
nhieh is free from the love of this world. On tho eoti» 
lirory, if man's heart is full of the lov^ of this worM, bo 
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'will fiod the next world quite strange tc him and the 
Tlaion which will give joy to others will cause a misery 
to him^ since in the next life he will miss the filth of 
this world. The spiritual pleasures will increase his 
misery as he has no affinity for the things of the spirit. 
The affinity which one shcnld acquire is the love of God. 
This love can be acquired' through the purification of 
the heart, as sins stand as veils between man and God. 
Therefore, the Qur’an saySi "And undone Is ha who 
hath corrupted it (soul)^^". 

Man’s condition as to the knowledge of God can 
be compared to a lover who sees his sweetheart's face in 
the darkness while he is being constantly troubled by 
snakes'and scorpions* He cannot fully enjoy the sight 
of his Bweet*haart in the presence of snob hindrances* 
Now suppose, be sees his sweetheart'f beantifui face in 
the broad daylight when the troublesome seurpions, etc , 
have left him. his joy will bn unmixed Similarly, God's' 
lover, being released from the worldly desirce, will have 
nothing to mar his happiness when be comes face to 
faee with God. 

Deeds done cn earth, according to al.Qhazaal! will 
be evaluated in the world to come and plaoee in Heaven 
«hd Hell will be a'lotced acoordingly. No heart, in bis 
opinion, will depart from the world without eome 
impurity attached to it. Hence, no one will eseape 
punlebment, even though it be nothing more than a 
pain in the grave**. There will be different gradee of 


91. Quran. ZOI, 10. 
34. Ibyi. p. 968. 
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Heaven and Hell for men, on the basis of the religions 
value of their deeds done here on earth. He divides 
men with respect to their spiritual grades in Hell and 
Heaven into four mainoIassestViV., the doomed {halikun), 
the ie*deemed {mti'adh^hahun), saved {najun), and the 
meritorious {fa’izun). These classes are further divisi 
hie into numerous grades.^ ‘ The doomed will be those 
who do not believe in God. They will be condemned to 
eternal fiell-£re. The redeemed will be those who in 
spite of their faith in the oneness of God, have sinned in 
this world. After appropriate punishment they will be 
set free. The third group will be of those who will have 
no meritorious deeds to their credit but will be just set 
free. The people of the last group will be those who 
have gained meritorious reward. The moat exalted in 
rank among this group will be privileged to see God 
face to face. 

It may be noted that knowledge, love and the eon* 
sequent vision of God are all relative in the sense that 
no man can achieve a perfection in them/ Baeh man 
possesses them to a degree with still an unlimited possi* 
bilily before him to advance further. A man ean never 
attain to perfect knowledge of God—the knowledge 
which God has of Himself. There will always remain in 
him a yearning for God even after He has revealed Him¬ 
self to him in the next world. His vision will give 
satisfaction and joy, but the yearning to know more of 
Him will remain; it will bring oontlnnal ineiease of 
knowledge, will eontlnually prodnoe new eatIrfiMAlon 
and new joy. This will be blioB inde^. 

96. thya, pp. 91 fl. ” 



APPENDIX I 

.. AL.GHAZZALI ON CHILD EDUCATION 

EdaoatioD of children* is an important affair. A 
child is a trust in the hands of the parents. His heart 
Is like a fine and clean precious stone, free of all engra> 
vings and writings. It is capable of every sort of 
development If he is educated to become accustomed 
to what is good, he will surely follow truth even when 
grown up and will acquire the happiness of both the 
Worlds, which will be shared by bis parents and teachers. 
The lack nf proper education ruins the child, and in bis 
sins his parents as well as his teachers will have a stiare. 
The parents should teach their children good couiiucfi, 
eto«y and should keep them away from bad company. In 
the beginr ing they should teach them to despise self* 
adornment, pleasure, comfort, etc. 

This care must begin from the very beginning. The 
first thing is that he must suck the milk of a virtuous 
woman. Milk becomes a pact of child’s system. It 
DourishsB the mind and infiuenoes it for better ard for 
worse. The hum.an soul is delicatclv sensitive co the 
influences of food as it ie responsive to all the influenoes 
on the body. 

When the child is capable of distingnisbing things, 
still more care is to be taken. The onset of the sense 
of shame is the beginning of the discrimination between 


1 IbyS) voL U| pp. 68 fF« 
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good and evil, and marks the dawn of reason. A ohild^ 
with a sense of shame has bo be taken more oare of 
than the child in whom shame is nob developed. 

The child’s earliest desire is for food. He ought to be 
taught the manners oonoernicg ib. He must begin with 
Bismillah (saying Grace), eat with his right hand, eat 
from what is in front of him, not look greedily at one who 
is eating, not be hasty in eating, chew well, not take in 
morsels in quick succession, not smear his hand and 
clothes with food, and not overeat. Sometimes he 
ought to eat bread only in order to form the habit of 
eating coarse food without dishes. Those who eat mode¬ 
rately must be praised before him. He ought to be made 
to consider it a good thing to give away food bo others 
and become self*sacrificing. 

The boy should be taught to prefer plain clothes to 
coloured or silk dress- Before him despise the boys 
dressed in silk and in gay colours Do not allow him 
bo mix with such boys as are fond of and indulge in 
comfort and funny clothes. 

Then, he ought to be sent to school and be taught 
the Quran, Hadith and the stories of the pious people, 
BO that their love takes roots in 'his heart. He must 
not be allowed to read amatory poetry and to meet 
persons who consider such poetry a sign ot cleverness 
and wit. Such poetry will sow the seed of evil in him. 

Howard the boy if he does something good, 
and praise him before the people for it* He will be 
pleased and encouraged. Overlook him if he does 
something unpleasant for the first or second time. Do 
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not ezpoie his seoreta. If revealing brings him no 
greab haimi he will not oara much about it In future. 
Warn him not to repeat it again or his faults would 
be made known to others. Do not scold him fre¬ 
quently. If he. gets aocuetoraed to it. he would 
not mind the soolding and would stick to his faults and 
fall in evil ways. The father ought to talk to him con* 
siderat'. ly and scold him but seldom. The mother also 
ought to stop him from evil things- She ought to remi¬ 
nd him of his father’s warnings. 

He must not be made accustomed to sleep in the 
day as it causes laziness. But he must not be stopped 
from sleeping io the night except if be tries to do it in 
soft beds. In short the love of oomiort in the matter of 
bed, dressing and food musb be avoided. 

A boy must cot be allowed to do anything in secrec 
for he does in secret only what he considers evil, if 
be has the habit of doing everything openly, as will not 
do anything bad. 

A time in the day must be Sxed for a walk to avoid 
iazinOBS. He must have the habit of not yawning 
and walking seriously. He must not yawn before othere, 
must nut turn his back towards others, must not put 
oca artiole of food upon another, must not support bis 
obin on hie hand and must not make of his arm a pillow 
tor hie head, because all these ate signs of laziuesa. 

He must not boast among his companions of the 
things of bis father. He must also not be proud of 
what he eats, wears, or possesHes. On the contrary, be 



must behave with those he meete gently and with 
humility. 

He ought Dot to take things from others* If he Is 
rich, he Duust be told that his position is to give and 
not to take. Accepting things from others is a sign 
of inferiority and degradation. If he is poor, he must 
be told that to take things from others is greed and' 
humiliation end a habit of dogSi who wag their 
tails for a morsel. The love and greed of gold and 
silver must be checked in boys. 

He must be taught good manners* He should be 
taught to avoid the habit of throwing sputum, etc. in 
places of sitting. He must be taught how to sit properly. 
He must be checked from speaking too much as it is 
ft sign of shamelessuBS and only the low people talk 
too much. Swearing whether true or false ought tc be 
avoided ; otherwise it becomes a habit. He must not 
be allowed to develop the habit of speaking hrst, 
but only give an answer of what is asked of him, after 
understanding it well. He ought to ehow respect to 
him who is older than him by standing up and by mak¬ 
ing room fer him 

He must be checked from what is nonsense, ebsoeoe 
«nd coarse and also from scolding. He must not be 
allowed te aB 800 ,\ite with those who have such bad 
habits, for these are acquired in bad company. In 
educating boys the fundamental point is to keep them 
away from the society of evil men. 

If the teacher beats a boy, the latter must not 
<oreate muoh fuss nor seek anybody's recommsnda- 
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'tioD, but be patient.. He must be told that to bear 
■with .patience ie an act of bravery; it is women and 
•laves who turn to weeping and crying. 

After coming back from the school, he must be 
allowed to play. If a boy is not allowed to play his 
heart dies and the sbarpnass of hie intellect is losti His 
life becomes bitter till ho begins to seek esouses for not 
learning at all. 

He must be taught to obey his parents, teachers, 
instructors and everyone who is older than himself 
whether a relative, an acquaintance or a stranger. 
He must look to them with respect, and stop playing 
before them, 

4 

When he leaches the age of ‘'fasn>e"he ought to be 
taught cleaniinees and prayer r lu Bamzan he must be 
made to fast sometimea. He muEt be taught religious 
laws according to his requirements. He must be taught 
to look with horror upon theft, misappropriation, 
Iving, and obscenity, etc. 

After being educated on the above lines at the age 
of pubei'ty he mast be initiated into the sigoifioanoe of 
those things. Ho EriU‘'t ■".leo be initisted into 
deeper t«pirir, and meaning of religi<.n, The vanity and 
the traiifiitory nature of the worldly jcys should ha 
Impressed upon him. The centre of grayity of bis 
desires eiionld baoome the pleasure of God and the'^ 
world to come, If all this i« impressed in childhood, 
it will become like an engraving on a stone. It is in 
the hands of the parents to bring up their ebildren M 
they pleaee. 



APPENDIX ir 

SUHRAWERDI MAQTUL’S PHILOSOPHICAL 

POSITION ACCORDING TO THE WORKS 

OF HIS YOUTH 

introduction 

♦ 

ShihubnddiD Suhrawerdi Maqtul (ob. 587 A. H.) ia 
one of tbe original Muslim thinkers of the Gth century 
At H, Even in youth he stood unrivalled as a thinker^. 
He is the author of many books, especially on philosophy 
and oqystioism’', tbe most oharaoteristic work of which 
IB Hikmat uUIskraq (“The philosophy of Illumination"), 
a book on the metaphysics of light. He conceives rea> 
llty as light and endeavours to prove that It is tbe source 
and origin of all things. Although thorough studies 
have been published on the philosophy of light by 
various writers, there remains much investiga'ion to 
be done. 

^ The numerous works of Suhrawerdi can be classified 
according to the stages of mental development through 

1 . Muhamniad Iqbal, Development of Metaphysics 
in Persia. London 1908. pp. 133 sqq. 

2. A detailed and exhaustive list of bis works is 
given by O. Spies, Three Treatises, pp. 101.02 (Arabia 
text) and Ma'nisnl*'nsh8baq. pp. 11. lA. 
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nhioh be passed. We can dififereotiate between tbree- 
olear>oat periods,” 

4 

(а) W'orks of bis yoath. 

(б) Works of tbe peripatetic Period. 

(e) Works of tbe Avioenno'Platonio period. 

Aojong books of bis youth are Hapakilun-Nur and a 
number of rasa il written in Persian, 

The present paper is an attempt to collect the scattered 
pbiloBophioal ideas of Suhrawerdi and to describe 
systematically the philosophy of his youth on the basis 
of his atteranoes in “Three Treatises on Mysticism"^ 
and on ‘‘tfu’niS'UUUshshag/'” These treatises belong 
to the period of his youth and are therefore important 
for the study of his mental growth The titles and the 
purport of tnose rasa'il are as follows. 

I. Laaghat>i*Mutan, *'The Langnags of the Ants ’. 
Here Subrawerdi has explained tbe must abstruse and 
mystical ideas in commonplace terms. Birds and ani- 
male are employed as oharaoters who talk and think. 
The treatise as a whole deals with the nature, purpose 
and destiny of man. 

II, 8afir«i>Simcrgh , "The Note of Bimutgh'. It 
deals with tbe aims and objects of mysticism. 

3. li. Massignon, Heoueil de Textes loeditsi Paris 
1S549, p. ii3. 

4 . 0. Bpies Hid S. K. KbataV, Three Treatises on 
Mysticism, Stuttgart 1935, Bonner Oriental Studien, 
Heft 12 

5. O. Spies, The Lovers' Friend. Stuttgart 1934» * 
Bonner Oriental. Stopien, Heft 7. 



ITT. Bisalt nti-Tair, “The Treatfea of the 
Trhicb points ont the difficulties thst beset the seeker 
After Irnth- 

IV. Mu'nis'nl-'nshBhaq, “The Lovere’ Friend’' ie 
an allegory based on the Qaranio story of Joseph. It Is 
a symbolic disoonrse on how Grd created the nniyerse. 
Beality is conceived as an eternal beauty which can be 
realised through Divine Love which is the highest 
spiritual grade of perfection to be achieved by man here on 
earth. The perfection can be attained only through 
the knowledge of self, the univeree and God, The most 
abstruse part of the book is the description of the powers 
of man who is conceived as a microcosm. The influence 
of Plato and Neo*Platon|pm ocerns traceable in the book 
and, therefore, we think it belongs to the third period of 
Snhrawerdi. 

The ideas contained in these rasu’il are made to con* 
form to the doctrines of the Quran and bear no anta- 
gonism to the Quranic spirit. However, the one out¬ 
standing foreign influence, viz., the Persian, is that be 
conceives all spiritual things to be of tbe nature of light. 
There seems to be a struggle between the Islamic and 
Persian doctrines wherein the Isiauiio elements predo¬ 
minate. 

6 . This treatise is called 
Al-Baihaqi in his Tuttmtna, ed. Mobd. Sbafi, LaborC) 
1936, Vol 1 (Arabic text], p. 137 calls *Omar b. Sahlan 
as '*Lisan al Haqq" and therefore tbe reference is to 
him, 'and not to tbe title of tbe work which is Bisalat 
«t«Tair. 
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1 . The Background of Suhrawerdi’s Thought. 

Maslim thinkers can mainly be divided into three 
schools, viz., the rationalists, the orthodox theologians, 
and the Sufis. The rationalists, i.e,, the Mu'tazilitee and 
the philosophers, regard reason as the souroe of knowledge 
and truth. The Mu'tazilitee are more consistent 
thinkers than the philosophers, as the latter with a few 
exceptions end invariably in mysticism. The orthdon 
theologians rely mainly on revelation as the souroe of 
truth. The Sufis admitting the claims of reason and 
revelation as the sonrces of truth consider intuition aS' 
the only sure source of the knowledge of spiritual 
truths. 

Though all the schools of Muslim thinkers are indebted 
to external infiuence, e.g.t the Greek, the Persian« the 
Christian, etc., yet the school which is afifeoted most is 
that of the philosophers. The philosophers gave a higher 
value to the Greek culture and soieooe than to the Isla* 
mio culture. The Sufis, on the whole, taking their stand 
on the Quranic doctrine, absorbed in their systems all 
sorts of elements. They always kept before them the 
spirit and not ths letter r.t the law which became the 
central principle of their systems. 

The Sufis may be divided into three main elasses, 

the ascetics,, the speculative metaphysioiaas and 
the moderate group who tried to reconcile the extremist 
elalms of the former two. Th4 early Sufla were asectios, 
s. 9 , Ibo Adham.eto- It wae the (ear o'! the elarsal 
hell>fce t^ioh drove them to rlgoroua dlMlpliBcs tail .. 
MiloritlM. The moderate groov hy aa attmipl to 
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reooDoile the olalma of aaoetiofam and frae ■paonlatlon 
aimed to bring Sufism within the fold of Islam. These 
thinkers respeoted both the letter and the spirit of the 
law. The formal disciplines prescribed by the law are 
means to an end, which end is the pnriBcation of the 
heart from the animal passions. Abu Talib aUMakki, 
al'Ghazzali, al'Qashairi, eto., belong to this mode of 
thoughts The speonlatiya metaphysicians from the point 
of view of philosophy are of paramount importance. 
They thought out the most original and detailed 
theories, sudi as those about the universe, soul, etc. 
The ohief characteristic of this school is that they tried 
to find out the hidden and esoteric medning in the law 
of Islam. Ibn al.'Arabi and Subrawerdi are the best 
representatives of this school. 

The main causes which led to this esoteric mode of 
thought are as follows : (1) The mystical expressions in 
the Quran, e. g., which led people to interpret them 
esoterically. (2) The over s'lipbasis of the nrti odoz 
theologians on the formal side of the law at the cost of 
its spirit. O) The influenoe of the Magians who cUiiaad 
asoterio knowledge of truth (4) The bel ef of the Sb^'ites 
in the doctrine of the infallible Imam who alone onnld 
know and interpret the law. 

The most powerful sect of these Shi'ites was that of 
the Isma'ilians whose doctrine of Ta’wiI pr-ved fatal to 
the forma! side of the law. They held the Quran to be an 
allegory apd intsrinreted it and also Hadith in an csolerio 
manner. Bplrltual meinings were given to 

Hell, pleesure, pain and other Quranio eoncepMpoe. 
'Thli ^doot'rioe' of Ta'wil later on becauie the Actitral 
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prlBoiids with the ipeonlative Sofia. 

At one time in their history the lema'ilians beoame 
a very great danger to the reet ot Islam. Many great 
men like Nizam ol-Mulk at-Toei, al>Ghazzali, ete., had 
to write books against their dootrines to oheok the 
menace^. Many of the thinkers who wrote against the 
Isma'ilians gradually assimilattd some of their doctrines 
ai did Imam<al Ghazzal!^. It is through him that 
Ibn aU'Arabi and Snhrawerdi icherited esoteric ideas. 
Al'Ghazzali besides giving physical meaning to Hell, 
Heaven, pleasure and paio gives them a spiritual meaning 
as well. Similarly the use of allegory after the fashion 
of the Isma'ilians beoame common. Ibn Sina wrote an 
allegory. "Hayy Ibn Yaqzan”^ in which he expressed 

7. Of. at.Tusi, Siyasat^Namai chapters 1.9; al< 
Gbazzali’s Munqidh min ad. Dalai, pp. 18.24 ; al*Mnsta* 
iihiri was written to check the onslaught of (be Batinitee. 

8 . In his book at'Tafriqa hain aMslam waz- 
zandiqa while propounding the rules for the criterion 
bow to interpret the Quran, Hadith and the dootrines 
of other sects Ghazzali himself has yielded to the doctrine 
of Ta'wil, and mostly he sides wich the spirit and 
not the letter of the law. His Ihya is a struggle 
between the formal and the inner side nf Islam. He 
favours the inner side of it The formal, though neoe> 
•sary, ir a means to the inner. Books like “Eitab al* 

I' madnon bihi an gbairi ahlibi'*, etc. follow only the 
flBoterio side ot the law of Islam. 

9; Tbn Tufail later on also wrote an allegory under 
the earns title. 
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the ndoet subtle and abstruse ideas in oommonpiaoe terms* 
^I'Gbazeali popularised the use of the allegory (s. g.f 
Ihyai vol. IVi pp. 21S-18). Closely oonneoted with the 
doctrines o( allegory and eSotecioism is the common 
belief of the Muslim philosophers that the masses cannot 
understand the nature of ultimate things. 

Subrawerdi’s allegories are the oldest allegories in 
Persian literature known so far. He is the strongest 
supporter of the belief that the truth should not be 
revealed to the masses^" and, therefore, he always tried 
to clothe commonplace things in obscure terminology. 
"To save himself from the troubles the Sufi should not 
express all that is in his own ken as only a few can 
understand those conceptions."^^ Suhrawerdi sayx 
‘To divulge the Divine secret is unbelief, to divulge the 
secret of predestination is rebellion ana to publish a- 
secret is unbelief.In the allegory^^ pertaining to- 
the poopoo the animal is made to say:— 

"Many a time have 1 said that I will divulge 
Whatever secrets there are in the world. 

But out of fear of the sword and slaps on the neck 
There are a thousand ties on my tongue." 

10. Three Treatises, p* 13. "Speak to the people 
according to their intelligence", p. 21; see also pp. 20*98 
where he has illustrated this truth. 

11 Three Treatises, pp. 90*22- 

19« Ibid. p. 91a 

ISt Ibid, pm 20-98. 


Aa to the hourcea of Suhrawerdi’a pbilcaophy, he 
drank deep at varioua soaroes and made use of every 
idea, principle, story, etc , which served his purpose. 
He took his materials from the Quran, Hadith and the 
Sufis* Ho was influcnoed by Flato. Aristotle, Neo- 
Flatonism, Meo'Pythagorianism, Iranian and Shi‘ite 
conceptions. * 

In spite of the fact that he borrowed ideas from 
many sources, ha did not accept them slavishly. He 
differed from Aristotle, and Plato very freely in many 
points and rose above all the minds that influenced him. 
He built a system of his own which is unique and 
original* 

II Existence and Natnre'of the Ultimate Principle 

Suhrowerdi has not systematically disonesrd the 
existeoiH) and the ratnre of the ultimate principle in the 
treatises. The following oonolnsiocB have been drawn 
on the basis of bis ntteranoes therein. It appeara that 
these treatises were addressed to his intimate asso¬ 
ciates and ooufidants who knew his metaphysical views* 

Subrawerdl, Safi as he ie, believes that logical 
reasoning cannot prove the existence of God, eto. 
Instead of making him a believer^*, it rather leads a man 
to doubt and despair. It is only through gnosis 
that one is led to believe in the existence 
of God, etc. Gnosis does not depend on arguments and 
. proofs to establish its conelusions* It relies on an 
observation {mushahadaf of a very intimate nature, vix., 


14. Three Treatises, p. 81. 
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an cbservatiioD M^itb the eye of the heart. It is poseibla 
only in the state of noatasy when one's senses are sus¬ 
pended and one is absorbed in God and is unoonscions of 
the self and the world aronnd him. The order of the 
(iotellectl^oo is removed, and the ‘/cairn’ and the 
‘makan' are lost to sight. The seer has gone beyond 
the physical world and above the category of being^”. 
When the Snfi is in such a state, a divine light dawns 
upon his heart, through which the nature of many 
entiteis, e. g., God, Soni, etc., becomes manifest. The 
things are seen as if with the eyes. It is an intuition or 
inner perception. The theologians believe that God, in 
the next world, will create a perception in man through 
which he will be able to see Him. Suhrawerdi says that 
God can create a similar perception in man enabling 
him to see God in this world directly without the help 
of arguments and proofs^". A snfi was once asked, 
"What is the proof of the existence of the Creator 7’’ 
to which ha replied : "The semblance of the one who 
seeks after the Truth through arguments is like one 

16. Ibid., p. 15. 

16. Three Treatises, p. 31 ; Cf. al-Ghazzali, Ihya, 
vol. I, pp. 18«39; The soienoe through which the 
knowledge of spiritual realities comes to the heart is 
oiilled ^ by ahGhazzali. According to him 

'comes a/' a stage when man Iraoscends the 
limits of and and is wholly absorbed 'in God, 
gjter his heart is purified. It is light that reveals itself to 

{StC OH TUUt Pitgiff 
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fiearchiog after the bud with a lamp"^'^. It was through 
tbie divine light that the Fropheti lost in eoBtasy, asoen- 
ded the Heavens and perceived the Truth, "My heart 
has seen my Tiord,” said 'Omar. "If the veil is removed 
■my belief is not increased/' said 'Ali.tbe prince ofSufis^”. 
It wad through this light of the heart that 'Omar and 
'Ali (peace be upon them) saw God. 

Ad to the nature of the ultimate principle. The 
ultimate principle is only one. It is substanoa iwujud) 
■according to Suhrawerdi, who nses it in the same penae 
as did Spinoza. External phenomena are merely acoi> 
dents They are the manifestations of the substance 
To prove this Suhrawerdi quotes the following verses 
from the Holy Quran : 

(OoMinu^, from page I4(i) 

Abe heart of man, when it is purified and purged of all 
its evil qualities. With this light many tbkigs that are 
■vague, or are only heard of. become real and living. 
'Knowledge about all spiritual realities such as the 
person of God, His attribntes. His action, His disposi¬ 
tions of the affairs ot the universe, prophet.hood, 
Satan, angels, Heli, the Heavens, etc., is revealed to him. 
It removes the curtain of doubt till the truth beccanes 
absolutely manifest, and spiritual realities are perceived 
by mao ae if with his own eyes. It is possible in the 
very nature of man, if his heart were%ot soiled by the 
flltti of this world." 

17. ‘Three Treatises, p, 81. 

18. Ibid., pp. 31-87. 

19. Three Treatises, P. 18. 
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“So (ihal; they worship not Allah who bringeth forth 
the hidden in the heavens and the earth”**’. ^^Acd there 
is not a thing but with Us are the stores thereof, and 
we send it not down save in appointed measure"*’' It 
is unique in existence. It cannot be compared with 
anything else**. 

"Naught is as His likeness; and He is the Hearer, 
the Seer"* He alone will remain for ever; all else is 
transitory. 

“Every one that is thereon will pass away ; there 
remaineth but the countenance of thy Lord of Might 
and Glory"* 

"Is not every thing except Gcd in vain?''** He is 
the first) the last, the manifest and the hidden*'. He is 
omniscient and knows all the secrets in the heavebs and 
the earth**. “Not a secret of yon will be bidden*'". 

It is on the basis of such utterances, mainly Quranic 
that a haay picture of Subrawerdi’s metaphysical views 
of his younger days, can be formed. The utterances 
make it quite clear that he was not an anthropomorphist 

20 . Quran, XXYII, 35. 

31. Quran, XY, 37. 

33. ^ 

33* Quran, Xlill, 3. 

34. Quran. LY, 96*37. 

36 . Three Treatises, p 97. 

36 . Of. Quran, LYIII, 3. 

37, Three Treatises, pp. 17,37 

98. Quran, LXIX, 18* 



like the orthodox theologiaos eepeoially the Haohalitee. 
The antbropomorphietB attributed human qualities to 
■Qod and believed chat God sits tightly on the ‘arsh as 
mentioned in the Quran. By doing so they confined 
Him to place and dircotion. It is the knowledge of God, 
the 3 ’ said, and not God Himself that is present every 
where® 

Subrawerdi OdD aiao be distinguished from the Mo'ta* 
zilites and the Muslim philosophers who denied omnisoi* 
enoe to God God they said, only knows the universale 
«nd has no knowledge of the partiouiars®". 

His conception of God resembles that of aUGhazzali 
who believes that He ie unique and incomparable to any¬ 
thing- Al>Ghazzali bolds the attributes and words which 
are used to connote certain qualities in Him to be 
merely metaphors. He goes so far ns tr say that even 
the description of God is beyond all metaphor^^. In 
short, Suhrawerdi is neither an anthropomorpList nor 
like these who believed God to be nothing bnt a meta¬ 
phorical entity devoid of any power tO' govern the 
nniverse. On the contrary he believes God lo be omnis¬ 
cient and omnipotent- 

As to his attitude to his ineticetive belief cf his 
country that there are tw’o independent realitiee, the good 

. 29. Three Treatises, p. 26. 

80. Gf. Al-Ghazzali's tahafut, pp. 22S-238i He has 
ehattored into pieoee the argumant of the pbtloeophers 
erho held that God has no knowledge of the partnulars 

tl. Ihya, Vet. IV, pp. 91M91* 
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and the evil, ljb>a light <i;id the darkneaB which create all 
the good and evil things respectively, we cannot say any¬ 
thing with certainty. There are only two utterances cn 
the basis of which it may be said that philosophically, 
he is a dualist. He says, "whatever retreats to pure dark* 
ness has also that (darkness ) for its source.*' And 
"whatever seeks light is also from light"’ 

Theologically, he is a mcnotheist and believes that 
all things proceed from a single cause* The nature of that- 
oanse is conceived by him to be light. God is the absolute' 
light; the other lighte are non*existent as oompared with- 
it It is the source and origin of other lights which are* 
transitory "Light npon light; Allah gnideth into thie 
light (nimsell) whom He will; and Allah speaketb tO' 
mankind in allegories""You have all the lighte of 
this world through the light of the sun. All the luminous 
objects obtain light and acquire brilliancy from it'’”*. The 
sun is the source of light and it gives light to moon and 
other objects On the basis of suoh expressions we oan 
discern the rnijiiment of the conception of reality ae ligbt^ 

32. Three Treatisee, p. 18.. 

33. Three Treatisee, p. 14 

31. Quran, XXIV, 36 

36. Three Treatises, p. 21 

36, Throe Treatises, pp. 21, 26. 

37. Al-Qhazzali also conceives the natnre of reality 
as light. Hie book mishkat al-anwar is a bommentary on 
the verse of the Qnran:" Allah is the light of the heavens 
acd earth." God in thisTbook is oonoeived to be absoluta< 
light, 1 e the eouroe of all things. 




Ifc ia dimiy perceived nt tbin stage cF hi? intellectual 
developuient. 

Further, he oonoeives reality aa beauty alaO) vrhicti 
ouneeptioD ia very clearly brought cut. "Verily, Ood ia 
beautilul) He likes beauty’* Qia beauty ie unmiogled 
with any evil and Hiu perfection without any defect 
Beauty [Jan^l) and perfection (Xamcfj, according to 
Suhrawcrdi, are terms identical in significance. Ail 
things aeek perfection and this perfection is the attain* 
ment of absolute beauty The conception of reality as 
beauty becomes very clear, aa we will find below, when 
be explains bow the One created the many, 

111, Creation of the Universe 

The things were created through agenciee by way of 
emanation. The order of creation ie ae followe. The first 
thing which God created was a 'luminune eeaence' oalied 
This eseeaca was endowed with three qualities, 

38. The liover' Friend, p. 33 

39. Three Treatises, pp. 50*51. 

10 . Cf. al'Ghazzaii's coneeption of perfeotioc, 
Mizan>al-aroal, pp, 19 f i "The perfsotion of every thing 
eonaiete in the realization of the perfection peonliar to 
that thiog. The perfection which ie peculiar tc man 
ooDsiete in the appreheneiou of the true nature nf 
things” 

11. The liorer’ Friend, p. 33. 

43. Cf. Al-Qhazzali, Ihya, Vnl. I, p. 73~ 

JWI sill jlA U 

Sharh’aMhya, Vul. 1, p. 169, "The firet thing which 
Qod the Almighty created was intellect.'‘ 
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viz., the knowledge of truthy the knowledge of the selfi 
and the knowledge of the phenomenal world. Husn 
(beanty) came into existence from the quality of the 
knowledge of trnth ; Ishq (love) came into existence 
from the quality of the knowledge of the self; Huzn 
( sorrow ) came into being from the quality of the 
knowledge of the phenomenal world. All the three 
emanated from the one source and were related to each 
other*^« Husn which was prior in existence contemplated 
on its own beauty and found himself extremely beautifuK 
A cheerfulness appeared in his face, out of which came 
into existence all the angels^^. 'Ishq (love) who has an 
affection for Husn gazed at him nnceasingly and when 
a smile appeared on the face otHum, 'Ishq was disturbed 
and wanted to move but Huzn suspended himself on to 
him and from this suspension came into being the 
heavens and the earth*^. These three elements constitute 
nature of all things. The celestial and the terrestial 
worlds are ruled by them. 

When Adam was created, the inhabitants of 
the celestial world were disturbed. Husn who was 
the king of the spiritual world came to see Adam and 
finding the place pleasant, took possession of him. Love 

43. Lovers' Friend, pp. 8-4. 

44. Mohd. Iqbal, Metaphysics in Persia, London, 

1908, p. US’—The Sufis like Avioenna "look upon the 
ultimate reality as *Btef nal Beauty* whose very nature 
consists in seeing its *faoe reflected in the 

Uoiverse-nirrer.'’ 

4fi. Lovers’ Friend, p. 4. 
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Acd Borrow al«o‘ followed Hiun becanse they could not live 
without it and joioed it. Binoe then they have been ruling 
both the worlds*". Whej the time of Yusuf oame, H<:.sn* 
oame to see him and took possession of him and there 
remained no difference between Hum and Yusuf. 'Ishq 
also oame after Husn putting hie hand in the neck of 
Huzn^". They failed to reach the parlour of Husn and 
departed to do ascetic exercises in order to see Husn 
again*". 

Huin went to Canaan and took possession of 
Ya'qub. *Jihq took its way to ISgvpt and identified itself 
with Zulaikha*"- 'Js/iq and H'urn in the end succeeded 
in dndiog Husn without which they could not live"". 

The allegory illustrates, firstlV) how God created 
the Universe and secondly, how beauty or p'rfeation 
which is the ideal of man’s life can be attained through 
the universal force called love. It is love which unde¬ 
rlies all movements"*. It ie a traveller by profeesion"*. 
“Every time I turn my face to a direotfon, every day 

I am at a stage.It goes to different countries and 

has different names in different places “In heaven I 
am celebrated as tbs ^mcver* and on tbs earth I am 


46. Lovers’ Friend pp. 4<6* 

47. Ibid., pp. 6*8, 

48 . Ibid., p. 8. 

49. Ibid., pp, 8-11. 

80. Ibid.) pp. 8-ll, 90-S4. 
bl. Lovers' Friend, p. 99. 
59. Lovers' Friend, p. 11. 
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known at the '‘quieter" 

Sahrawerdi’t poaition is as foilowa: God created 
one thing and then another till the process of creation 
iVae oompletei This is the doctrine of Neo>Pldtonio 
emanation. The workings of the force of love ar,e obvious. 

“Love”, according to Ibn Biha is defined "as the 
appreciation of Beanty’’^^. "This striving for the ideal it 
love’s movement towards beauty wbiob, according to 
Avicenna, is identioal with perfection. Beneath the visible 
evolution of forms is the force of love which actualieea 
all striving, movement, progress”*". ‘Jamal* and ‘Eamal’, 
according to Snfarawerdi, are the two different names of 
Husn"*. Suhrawerdi’s doctrine of love and perfection 
agrees with that of Ibn Sina. 

The fundamental difference between the God of Neo- 
Platonism and that of Suhrawardi is that to the former 
the universe ie the eternel emanation, while to the latter 
It is merely a manifestation'^ of God. 

IV. Nature and Destiny of the Human Soul 

Human soul is of divine origin which like all other 
things yearns to return to whence it had come and in 


53. Ibid., p, 11. 

54. Metaphysics of Persix, p. 38. 
66 . Ihid , p. 39. 

56. Lovers’ Friend, p. 23. 

57- Three Treatises, p 13. 
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attftining this eud oimeietB itB perfection*^. "WhateTcr 
retreats to pure darkness has also that (darkness) for its 
Boarce". ‘‘Whatever seeks light is also from light’’”®. “If 
it (a thing) is eatery it cannot live without water’’®®. 
“IFhe proof of this is the fish that when it leaves the 
water its life cannot continue"”^. “And that thy lord, 
He is the goal’’”®. 

Though it is natural for the human soul to seek 
union with Qod, yet it often forgets its destiny and goes 
astray. Buhtawardi has illustrated this point in an 
'allegory®”. We give here a short resume of it. A king 
had a beautiful garden full of beautiful flowers of all 
kinds. It was inhabited by beautiful and sweet birds. 
Every imaginable beauty was to be found in it. One of 
the peaoooks was caught by the order of the king and 
imprisoned after being sewn in a leather. He could not 
see anything except the inside of the baskeii. With the 
passage of time, he forgot all about the garden and its 
contents. He thougt that there was no better and nicer 

68. Three Treatises, p l4. Cf. AUGhaasaliy 
al-Amal, pp, 19*90:— The perfection of the human 
soul lies in knowing God, Hia qualities and the disposition 
of the affairs of the universe. He also believes that there 
is an affinity betweei; soul and God, { Ibya, vol. IV, 

p. 

69. Three Treatises, p. 14 

60. Three Treatises, p, 14. 

61. Three Treatises p. 15. 

69. Quran. Lllf, 43. 

69. Three Treatises, pp. 29-95. 
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•place (ihan the inside of the basket* Bnt sometlmeB 
"when the sweet breeze came from the garden, he felt an 
impniee, and he knew not where the impulse came from. 
One day he heard the following: — 

*'There came to me the morning almost saying; 

I am a messenger to you from the friends’*”*. 

But the bird could not recognize whence the message 
came from. 

lightning that flashes, 

From what sides of the enclosure do you spread’*””. . 

The ignorance was due to his having forgotten the 
garden and the things connected with it. **Thsr forgot 
Allah, therefore He caused them to forget their souls"””. 
When the bird was set free and came to his eampanions, 
he felt ashamed of his previous state. "Alas, my grief 
that I was unmindful of Allah"”"And cow we have 
removed from thee thy covering and piercing is thy sight 
this day*’®*. 

The goal of man is bis union with God. Suhrawerdi 
believes that this union is possibls. He brings for bis 
support many verses of the Qnran : 

"The day when they shall meet Him"*®. 

All will be brought before 

64. Three Treatises, p. 9S. 

66. Three Treatfses, p. 23. 

66. Quran, LIX, 20. 

67. Quran, XXXIX, 57. 

66* Quran, L, 27. 

69. Qnran. XXxni, 4S. 

70. Qnran, XXXYI, 99. 
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“Unto Da ia thair return”^ 

Bat there are obstraatioDs between him and his 
goal. In order to attain hia goal, man ehonld detaoh 
tiiraBe'f from the worldly dietractione and master his 
passions. 

As regards the powers of man, he stands midway 
bofiween angels and animals. “No wonder’’, says 
Bnhrawerdi, “if an angal nommita no crime, or if a beast 
or an animal does an evil act, beoanse the angel does 
not possess the capability of doing eyiland the beast does 
not possess the capability of nnderstanding. On the 
other hand, the (real) wonder is, the act of a man who 
oarriee the commands of passion and snbmits himself to 
passions in spite of the light of the intellect. And, by 
the honour of God, Ibe Great, that the man who 
remalne firm-footed at the time of the attack of paseiona 
is superior to an angel; and again, one who is sub- 
missive to peseions in far worse than a beast”*’’. 

The human soul nas (be following powers* *. 

1. External senses : sight, hearing, taste, smell 

71. Quran, LXXXXVII, Sfi. 

72 Three Treatises, p. 46. Cf. Al-Ohaezali, Psyoho- 
logioal fiaeie, Musi. Univ. Jour. Aligarh, Yol. 3, No. 3. 
p. 97 :—“Man oconpies a position midway between the 
animala and angels and his liue differentia ia knowledge. 
He oan either rise to the level of angels with the help of 
knowledge or fall to the level of animals by letting hie- 
anger and lust dominate him.*’ 

^ 78. Lovers' Prisad, pp. 11-90. 
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'BDd touch'*, 

2. Internal sensee \vhioh are phyeiologioal: 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

(3) ICwU 

(3) aaiitt 

(5) ***Uoyj etc. 

3, Internal senseB which are perceptive : 

I. Hiss’i-Mushtarik (general sense or sensorinm); 
It is located in the frontal lobe of the brain. 
Sense impressions coming from all the senses 
are received by it. It only apprehends sensible 
forms, 

11. Quwwnit-t*irfta2/aZ(imagiDaticn) : It is located 
in the middle lobe of the brain. It deals with 
the sensible as well as conceptual objects. Its 
function is to create new ideas out of the old 
material with which it is endowed. It is 
divided into : 

(a) QuunvaUi“Wahm : It gives only senseleea 
imagination. It always misleads, 

(b) Quvmai-UMutakhayyila : It gives both truth 
and falsehood. Sometimes it acts as an 
angelic power and sometimes as devilish. 
Thoughts which are ruled by JSa are called 

and are angelic, and those ruled by 
wakm are bad Und are called nutnkh'tyyila^ 

74, The sense of t?noi. he says. oompriscM all 
these senses. 
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III. Quivwrt-uEtifiza (Memory) It ie located in 
the hinder part of the brain, and cooeeryes what 
oomee to it. 

4. iDternal eenseR which are appetitive and self, 
assertive : and cyy : These 

are the basis of haman actions. They stand in 
oontradiotion to All other internal and 

external senses are subordinate to them. If 
they are let loose, they degrade man to the 
level of animals and if properly controlled, 
they elevate him to the rank of angels’ 

<(e) enables man to take what is useful 

to him. 

(b) i_ oy enables man to repel what is harm¬ 
ful to him’^. 

0. JSc oy : A rational faculty whioh distin¬ 
guishes mao from animals and euablee him to 
know all abstract truths and intellsotnal 
ecieuoes. It is through this that man 

attain! his salvation”. 

6. Jjt JSe (Eternal Intellect}: It is the impersonal 
and the universal soul whieli permeates the whole 
universe The individual srnl partakes of it. 
All the mental virtues are its manifestation!. 
It Is immaterial, imperishable and trauseendeo- 

76. Of. Three Treatli!!, p. 46- 

76. Lovers' Friend, p >19. 

77. Ibid . p- 19. 
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tal> It knows all the eeorets ol the beavene 
and the earth*”. 

Man, then, is celestial as well terrestial. ojS 
and bind hiaa . to the phyeioal world, 

whereas jSc connects him with the spiritual world. 
Somebimea these faculties overpower the intellect and 
make man their slave. But the right position of 
intellect ia that it should control and guide them so that 
the person should realize his perfection which consists in 
knowing the secrets of the self, the univars?, etc/’* The 
knowledge is possible in the very nature of man. There 
is no limit to such knowledge. The control of passions, 
love, contemplation and the guidance of wisdom, in short 
can enable man to attain to bis perfection. 

But there ^are difficulties which beset the soul in 
search of truth. Suhrawerdi illustrates this fact in an 
allegory known as the “Treatise of the Bird '”*^ This 
allegory points out how worldly distraetions and 
impediments can be surmounted by the seeker after truth, 
and how after great diffionlties, the seeker can have the 
knowledge of truth. The bird narrates how a flock of 
birds in which he was flying was allured by hunters 
Into a trap, liow the bondage and the imprisonment 
became comfortable and congenial to It and how ultima- 

78. Of. Al-Ghazzalis’s division of human faculties, 
Ihya HI. P. fi*6. There is hardly any difference between 
the division of ai-Ghazzali and that ol Suhrawerdi. 

79. Lovers' Friend, p. 90. 

80. Three Trsatisesi pp. 40-Sl. 


toly after mauy privatiooe the birds seonred their 
freedom, 

Homan bdarl oaonot know truth antil it is properly 
oriented in the direction of troth. It is a mirror which 
refleets the oniverse^'. If the heart is porified, the whole 
nniyerse can be reflected in it. Bat many things come 

between it and tbe Iroth^^. 

The essential condition for apprehending the 

spiritual troths is self<purifioalion^^. The way to 
apprehend God is that tbe heart should be porified and 
the worldly attachments effaced from it. The more wilt 
one detach himself from the world and turn his atten¬ 
tion to God, tbe more will be be able to reach spiritual 
heights ‘as tbe divine favoors are proportionate to 
homan labours, and tbe utmost exertions are met with 
unboundei munifioenoe' 

Self-purification^ then, Ms the only road to sell smaai« 
oipation’ and to 'turn tbe face towards God ant'rely 

61. Three Treatises, p 96. 

62- Three Troatises» p. 17. Cf. al-Gbazzali, Thya, 

Vol. Ill, p 11 : He gives five reasons which 
may prevent the heart from apprehending the 

truth, U) It may be undeveloped, (9) cine 
may render It dark, (S) it may be nooupied with 
its own purifioation, (4) some traditienal pre> 
indices may check tbe reflection of truth, and 
(5) man may be Ignoiaol as to the direction ot 
truth. 

89. Cf* Quran, LXXXTV, 8. 

84. Three Treatises, p. 0; Ibid., pp. 98>96. 

65. Three Treatises, p. 5. 



18 liberaticn' *®. ' 

The tortures and mortihcations ^vbich suSe eDOoun- 
ter in order to gain liberatiou from, ihe tibraldom of 
pasaioDB are pleasures to them. Subrawerdi has illua* 
trated this fact in an allegor)®^, S^me bats became 
hostile to a chameleon and agreed to punish him by 
throwing him in the sun as this was the greatest 
puDishaaent according to the bate* But to tbeir surprisei 
the sun gave life to him instead of death. Busain*!* 
Mansur says : 

"Kill me, 0 my confidante; killing me is my life. 

"My life ie my death, and my death is my life"®^. 

Abo Sulaiman Darani says, "If the heedless knew 
what pleasures of the gnostic they lack, tbey would die 
cut of sadness'’ ®’’. 

y. Knowledge of ^God (Ma'rifa) 

We now pass on to bis mystical and etbioal philoso¬ 
phy. Man's aim in this life Is to attain his perfection 
which consists in tiis union with God- This is only 
possible through Ma'rifa. If man desires to rise above 
the common run and wants to see God face to facO} he 
must have a faith in the unseen, a desire to see the 
unseen, both of which lead him to the knowledge of the 
unseen, which in turn make him realiaa the unseen. 
Knowledge is the central part of the Bufi doctrine; it 


e6> Three Treatises, p. 27. 

67. Three TreettseS} pp# 19-80- 
88. Ibid., p. 39. 




arides from faith and yearning and leads man to appre* 
bend Qod. 

Sabrawerdi oonetanUy prays to God to increaee his 
kno^ledge^**,' He eays that the more learned the noan 
the more petfeot be is*'. The prophet said, ‘‘Never has 
God created an ignorant Althongh the prophet 

itae an embodiment of perfeotion. yet God said to the 
prophet in the Qnran,‘‘And aay, 0 my Lord, increase 
me in knowledge"’*. 

This knowledge is not the knowledge of taxation, 
marriage, busineBB, and the like’It is gnoelB which 
oomes to the heart through intuition and revelation. It 
pertains to the knowledge of God, Hie qualities, His 
disposition of she affairs of the Universe, the secrets of 
the spiritual world, the heaven and the earth, etc.”* 
Theee mysteries about Qod, the soul and the universe 
-Ebould be known but not divulged because every heart 
cannot contain them **. The highest perfection of man, 
then, lies in attaining the resemblance of Qod” > 

Knowledge of perfection le a quality of man. Ooe 
who has more knowledge about the realitiea of the 


90. Ibld..p. IS 

91. Three Treatises, p. 39. 

92. Ibid , p. 38. 

83. Quran, XX, 118. 

04. Three Treatises, p. 96. 

90. Ibid.,p.89;Of. al«GhaBzali, Ihya, vol. I,pp.l8.19. 
9f. Three Treatises^ p. 89. 

97. Ibid., p. 40.' 



TTnlverse is noble*”) and one who does nob poeeeie ib ia 
imperfeob^B. 

The aequieition of bhe eoienoe of knowledge of God 
ia eaperior to all the other acienoea* A eoienoe la prefe* 
cable beoanae of its aobjeobmatter, the strong argnmenba 
and proofs it uses and the adTanlages it brings to bha 
seeker^*'. Ma'rifa has all bhese advantages over other 
•oienoes^**. Its aim is trubh, it uses observation {mu$ha- 
hada), and it is an established foot that observation is 
more oonvinoing than argumentation.^** And tbeadvao' 
tages that will aoorue from it will be everlasting***. 

98. Three Treatises, pp. 40*11. 

99. Ibid., p. 40. 

101. Three Treatises, p, 30. 

102- Three Treatises, 31'39; Gf. al-Ghazzali, Ihya, Vol. 
1 , pp. 12.14, “The nobility of a eoienoe depends on 
three faotors : (1) The faculty by wbioh that knowledge 
is sought, e, g., intelleotual soienoes are superior to 
philological soienoes, bsoause philosophy is acquired 
through intellect and philology through bearing, and 
intelleot Is superior to hearing. (2) The generality of tho 
benefits which can be derived from it. (3) The kind of 
material which ib employs, e. g., teaching is superior bo 
tannery, since the toaoher works upon the human 
mind and the banner upon tbs skins of animals, minds 
being superior to the dead skins”. He further proves 
that solenoe which leads one to God is the noblest of all 
the soienoes. 

108. Three Treatises,' p. 81. 

104. Three Treatises, p, 82. 
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It is through ecstasy (dhanq) tha^ m'airifa is possible. 
TTbe seeker in its attainment rises by steps to the know¬ 
ledge of the spiritual realities. The main steps are as 

fcllowci 

1 . When the heart is purified, divine lights from 
the transcendental world begin to appear in the heart. 

These are merely flashes and accidents. They are not 
constsut and permanent. They suddenly appear and 
disappear. "He it is who shows yon the lightning"*®®. 
God says about it that “the splendour of His lightning 
almost takes away the eye-sight” (Quran, XXIV, 48). 
These flashes are delightful. They increase with the 
increase of the ascetic exercises. But he believee that 
in a purified heart such flashes can come without exer- 
«ise8^®*< Sometimes man begins to apprehend some of 
the states belonging to the next world In every thing 
that he sees. Sometimes he becomes mentally unbalan* 

f 

ced. At the time of the break, the seeker finds consola¬ 
tion in the past memories against the onslaughts of 
passions*®'. This is the first stage. 

When the light from the spiritual world reacbse 
‘the utmost extremity’ and remaiue for a long time, it is 
called 'trancinillicy.' This stage is more perfect than the 
first one. When the seeker comes back to his physieal 
self, he feels highly regretful for its eeparation. In the 
Quran thie ‘tranquillity,' aaye Sunrawerdi, Is meutioued 
msoy times. 

105. Quran, XTTI, 13. 

106. Three Treatises, p, 84. 
lO^' Ibid., p. 83. 
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"And God senfe down Hie ^feraogqillity""’. One who 
baa attained to this height, oan read the hearts of others 
and the meaning of many unknown things bsooms clear 
to him. The Prophet onoe said about 'Omar," "Verily, 
tranquillity speakp through the tongue of 'Omar." Some* 
times he hears disooursaa from the divine world^'*''. 
This is the second stage 

"And this Tranquillity baoomee such that if man 
desires to keep it off from himself he cannot do so. Then 
man reaches such a stage that whenever he likes, he 
gives up the body and goes to the world of (divine) 
Majesty, and his ascents reach the high spheres. And 
whenever be likes or desires he oan do so. So whenever 
he looks at himself he beoopies happy* because he 
discerns the radiance of God's light (falling) on him. 
Hitherto it is a defect, 

‘ If he exerts further, he also passes this stage. Ha 
. beocmes such that be does not look on himself and his 
knowledge of his existence is lost; this is called "Fana.«.. 
Akbur W' eu one forgets himself and also forgets the 
forgetfulness it is called '‘Fana darf(ina’‘^^°. At this 
stage the seeker after truth has reached the highest end 
and has realized what is possible for him. This la not 
an end ol man’s efforts in the Buddhist tense of Nirvan>i. 
lu: Nirvana the individual passes into annihilation 
Aocordlng to the Sufi philosophy the individual soul 


lOB Quran, XLVIll, 26- 
109. Three Treatises, pp. 35*36. 
ilO. Three Treatises, pp. 36-37. 
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atfaftiog evarlaatiDg axieteaoe by joiaiog V7(ch the ttniyer- 

sal Boal. 

SqSb ooneider ifa a polytheism to delight in the knovv- 
ledge one has gained aboat God. lu doiog this, they 
say, the seeker has made knowledge and not God bis 
objeot of worship. The Safi loses* firstly, the delights 
o( knowledge* and| secondly, himself and the world 
aroand him. This stage is called ‘Obliteration*^^. “Erery 
one that is in it, will pass away and there remaineth bot 
the face of Thy Lord, the glorious and beneficeot’’^'*. 

In his aseent to the divine, the seeker after truth 
peases through the following stages**^:— 

1 . “There is no God but God ’, At this stage the 
seeker only realizes that there is no other Deity ezcep!; 
God, Divinity is negated from all other things. 

2 . ''There ie no He but Him*'. In the first stage 
the divinity is negated from what is not God. But at 
th s stage existence also is negated to all other things 
eaospt God. It is Ha ard Be alone that exists. All 
other thing are only phenomenal They are only mani¬ 
festations of Him. 

3. ‘'There is no Thou but Thon". This stage of 
unification is still higher “Him" is used for the absent 
but ‘‘Tbon" stands for the one who is present. At this 
stage, besides the unification, the presence cf God is 
also felt. 

1 ‘'There's no I bub Afe'. This is a st<ll higher 

111. Three Treatises,p. 37. 

113 Quran, LV, '^7, SB 

113. Three Treatisss, pp. 37*88, 
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«lage. In "Thonsbip’’ there is a duality becaase one 
adtiressee another. At this stage, the Sufi is absorbed 
in God and there is no distinction between the seeker 
ar^d the sought. "And every thing will perish save His 

There js no linait to the spiritual grades. But as 
long as naan wears the garb of humanity, be cannot 
folly eonoprehend the world of divinity. “A Sufi was 
once asked 'what is Ta$awu>uf‘ He answered. *'ItB 
beginning is God and as regards the end it has no 
«nd’'^‘«. 

VI, Love of God 

Sohrawardi regards love of God as the highest end 
of naan in this world. It is the highest virtue or quality 
o f the heart which a man should develop in order to 
■attain his perfection. But love of God is not a quality 
isolated from the knowledge of God. It is an aspset of 
the knowledge which is higher in point of spiritual 
development* The theologians believe that Man’s love 
for God is an impossibility since man and God are not 
bomogeneons- Love can take place, they argue, between 
beings which are homogeneous. Man’s affection for 
God consists, according to them, in hie obedience to 
Him^'^. Subrawerdi says that homogeneity is not eondi* 

1 14. Quran, XXVIII, 88. 

115. Three Treatises, p. 38- 

116. Three Treatises, p. 41; Cf. aNGhazzalii 'U-ya, Vcl. 
lY, p. Sfi2. Snbrawerdi'a words and arguments are 
• cimilar to those of aLQbazzall. Al-Ghrzzali says that 

(see on next page) 
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tico of loTt ag gometimeg a man loygg a eolonr or an 
objeeti thoagh they are not homogeneong with him. 
*‘Love congists of an affection which hse transgregged itg 
limit"*It impliag an imperfection on the part of the 
]o?er ; the lever hae not acquired all what is desirable. 
Something still remains to be realized, which is not yet 
acquired. If man comprehends God’s beauty fully, he 
will have no further desire. But full oomprehension of 

God’s beauty is impossible fer man. 

Human faculties have certain functions to perform. 
They are created to ful&l a mission. In carrying cut 
this mission lies their perfection and pleasure. The 
pleasures of the senses of sight, hearing and smelling, 
«• p., consist in seeing beautiful forms, hearing melo- 
dloug voioee, and smelling dne odour, respectively. 
Similarly, all the external and internal senses have 
certain functions to perform. The performance of such 
functions which are paonli«r to particular senses, gives 
the greatest pleasure to them. Man shares his external 
*and internal senses with animals. But over an.d above 
all these, man has another faculty known as intellect 
whose function is to realize the iotelleotnal truths. The 

{Oo%tinueA from page 168) 

the theclogians bold that love oannat exist between man 
and God. They define the love of God as obedienea to 
Him, According to them love can exist between the 
members of the same speoles. Gbazzali ufutes their 
arguments. . He also established that love of God Is &e 
highest ideal of man and la the essence of Islam. 

117. Three Treatises, p. 41; Lovers* Friend, pp,94-B6. 
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fuucUon of the intelleot and the rational eoi)l is the^ 
knowledge of tratb, and oomprebension of realities. 
And when the soul has acquired thisi it has reached its 
perfection and experienced the highest pleasures. This 
pleasure cannot be compared with any otiier pleasure as 
"one who did not taste, does not know''*^^. 

^Jamal and KamaV are only different names lor . 

Hum (Beanty). Everything, whether spirltnal cr oorpo- 

rea l, seek s not only p erfect ion but also b eauty^* _ 

Il8. Three Treatises, p. 42 ; Gf, al-Ghazzali, Ibya, 

Vol. IV, p 954. There seems to be no difference between 
■ 

the vIewF of al*Ghazzali and those of Suhrawerdi. Affection 
may be defined as a natural ioolination towards objects 
which give pleasure. If the inclination becomes strong 
it is called love. Affection is of different kinds acoor' 
ding to different senses. Every sense perceives a parti¬ 
cular kind of object which gives it pleasure or pain. 
The eye, tor instance, apprehends beautiful forma, the 
ear musical sounds, the nose sweet odour, etc , .n the 
apprehension of these objects lies the perfeotlon of these 
senses. Bat mao shares with the other animals the- 
external and internal senees. But over and above tbeaa 
senses man has another inner sense or faonlty of perfec¬ 
tion whichds implanted in the heart. It is only chrough 
this faonlty that God and other mysteries of the heaven 
and earth oan be known. And in apprehending these 
objects lies the perfection of this faculty, 

119 Lovers' Friend, p, 23 ; Of. al-Gbazzali, Ibya, 
Vol. IV, p. 266. He also obnoeives 'Komal and ‘Jamal’ 
as one and the same thing. He too oonoeives reality 
as beauty. 
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It oan be realized through 'Ishq *Ishq oomes to 
man through Huzn (Sorrow), t. e., when one has purified 
hie heart by eubduiog hie paseion and hae used his inter- 
nal and external Benses properly. *Ishq oomea only at 
a time when the worldly attaohmente ar^ eliminated 
from the heart. And it is ‘I$hq which takas the seekers 
to the sought, t, e., perfection or beauty whiph is man'^^ 
desired object^**’. “Eject hollow imaginations from your 
head ; languish through coquetry ; and increase suppli- 
oation. Your teacher is love, when you reach there 
he will himself utter with the tongue of ecstasy: 
Act thus"*-®*. 

Love is the 'o^moBt extremity* of affection®*®. It ie 
'excessive affection'. “Love is more partieular than affee- 
tion, because all love is affeotion but all affection is not 
love. And affeotion is more particular than'kncwiedgs', 
because all affeotion is knowledge, hut all knowledge is 
not affeotion. And two opposite things, some out of 
knowledge, which are called ’friendship' and ’enmity’. 
Because knowledge pertains either to a thing which is 
agreeable and suitable to the body or the spirit which is 
oalled 'pure good’ aed ’absolute affeotion’; and the 
human soul seeks it, and desires to betake itself to that, 
and attain perfeetion ; or, it pertains to a thing wh'oh 
is not agreesble to the body and the spirit which ie 
^called ’pure evil’ and ‘absolute defeot'; and the bfiman 
soul always files from that and it has a natural aversion 

130> Lovers’ Friend, p. 24. 

121. Lovers’ Friend, p. 24> 

122. Lovers' Frland, p. 24. 
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towards tbstt From the Erst comes 'friendship' end from 
the second ^enmity'. So the firefc ronod is Itnowledget 
the second ronnd is i^ffection, and the third round is 
lore. And one cannot reach the world of loye which is 
the hiijhest of all, unless he makes two rounds of the 
stair from knowledge and affection’’. “The world of loye 
is the end of the world of koc<r)edge and affection". 

"One who is in union with it is the end of the learned 
scholars and illnstrious philosophers- And therefore it Is 

said : 

No created being has loye, 

None but the matnre has Ioye"^^'< 

The word *Iikq is deriyed from the name of a 
plant known as ^Aihaqah fiyy) This plant grows at the 
foot of a tree, shoots its roots in the ground and'hocomes 
yery firm and then slowly and gradually climbs on the 
tree and ultimately ooyers the whole of it. It begins to 
suck the nouriifament of the tree with the result that 
the tree dries up^'^. 

Similarly, in the heart of a man there is a tree. It 
faces to the spiritual as well as the physical world. The 
one which faces to the spiritual world is the real tree, 
and the other which faces to the physical world Is the 
shadow tree. If man indulges in the worldly tbinga, the 
shadow tree becomes stronger and gradually ocouples 
the whole heart of man. Then the real treebeoomss 
weaker and sometimes withers away. As it gets shr jyelled, 
man forgets all about, the spiritual world. But when 

128. Loyers' Friend, pp. 24>26.' 

124. Loyers’ Friend, p. 26. 
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m«D oagini to nouriab the real tree with tbe water of 
knowledge, love jumps in, ehooti its roots into the 
heart, and covai'a tbe shadow tree with the reenlt that 
this tree becomes paler and paler and tbe real tree begine 
to grow again and its numerous branohee begin to draw 
epiritaal nourishment from the divine fountain. And 
when it has reached its perfection, the shadow tree 
dies and the soul of mao becomes identical with the real 
tree and he attains the highest perfection* 

Th is stage is reached through *Ishq which may be 
called the pious deed leading one to tbe first beloved. 
“Unto Him good words ascend, and tbe pious deed doth 
Ha exalt'’**'*. It is through the purification of the heart 
that *l$hq becomes perfect and in its perfection lias the 
perteotion ofman*^''. Jsftg cannot enter a heart unless the 
lower appetites of the eoni are Baorifioad*^' But every 
one oancut reach this height of perfection : “it reqniree 
years that an original stone through tbe son becomes a 
ruby in Badakhshao or a cornelian in Ysman*’’*" 

Love, in short, is «c the basis of alt tcaatioc as 
well as of perfection 

“Bat for yon, wo wouldn't have known Love, 
But for Love, wo wouldn't have known you 

196. Lovers’ Friend, pp. 96>2S. 

196, Quran, XXSV, 11. 

197. Lovers’ Friend, pp. 99.30. 

120. Lovers’ Frifud, p. 99. 

199. Lovers’ Friend, p. 29, 

180. Ibid., p. 30. 

131. Ibid,, p. a 
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ConclusioB 

Sahrawerdi ia^is younger days oonoelved reality as 
both light and beauty. The oonception of reality as 
beauty can be established on the basis of the utterances 
in the Treatises but the conception of reality as light is 
dimly perceptible and therefore cannot be established. 
These views are not without precedent. Qhazzali also 
conceived reality as beauty as well as light. 

The human soul is of divine origin. Its perfection 
lies in reaching its origin. This perfection can be rea¬ 
lized through knowledge which is the differentia of man. 
Knowledge means the knowledge of God, His qualitiest 
His actions, angels« the secrets of the heavens, and the 
earth, etc. 

Everything seeks perfection or beauty which is 
.possible through the cultivation of love. When man.baa 
wholly detached himself from the worldly desires and is 
solely occupied with God, he sees all realities. And 
•here lies his perfection. 

Subrawerdi has followed al*Gbazzali in his younger 
^ays both in letter and spirit. He seems to be a 
thoroughgoing Gbazzalian. 



APPENDIX III 
A Bbvibw 

The Doctrine of the Sufis (Kitab a!-Ta *arruf fi- 
madhhib ahl ai.tatawwufi* Translated from 
the Arabic of Abu Babr aUKalbadbi 
By A J, Arbirryt 

Cambridge University Press, 1935,10s. 6d. Net, 

Id order to interpret tbe meaning and spirit nnder 
^ lying the lifuslim inetitutions, tbe Orientaliets of the 
West bare, cf fatsi been busy with the study of original 
and old literatnre on tbe culture and religion of the 
Mueealmans. As 8n6sm has played a most important 
part in tbe make*ap of their traditions and culture, thie 
Bubiect has reoeired special attention. 

Mr. A. J. Arberry, Assistant Keeper of Old Bcoke 
and Mss. in the India OfBoe, London, edited in I99S| in 
Egypt the Arabic text: **Kitah al^To ^armf fi-madhhib 
ukl al-tasavnouf of al*Kalabsdh% d. SBO A. E. He has 
DOW brought out an English translation of the esme. 

The work is one of the oldest, systematio and 
authoritative treatises of its kind in Arabic on Soft 
doctrines. Bhihabuddin ae*Snhrawerdi ahMaqlnl,d. 
Ab7 a: H., beid it in great esteem and wrcte also a 
commentary on it (Cf.Oi Spies, the Lov.rs’ Friend, p. 1t)» 
He is credited to have eaid, "But (or the Ta'armf wa 
ehcuid net) have keowD of Su&em.*' (Cf. "Intredootion.’*'’ 
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p. XII). It ranks as high as the ^‘Bisalah" of Qashayii, 
and "Qut ul^Quluh*’ of Abu Talib alaMakki. 

The author attempts to reconcile the views of the 
theologians with those of the Sufis. The early Sufis 
were ascetics. They did not question the validity of 
the Islamic doctrines but quenched their yearning for 
the unseen by finding a hidden meaning under the oon- 
Tontional laws of Islam. But, later on, some cf the 
Sufis introduced heretical doctrines into their system. 
The orthodox who had looked askance on Sufism from 
its very inception, became all the more hardened in 
their opposition with the introduction of heretical elements 
into it. Various attempts were made to soften this 
opposition by purifying Sufism from unJslamic elements, 

e. tr-.by Muhasibi, d. 243 A. H . Al-Kalabadhi, d. 380 
(in the book under review), and later on by AUGhazzalU 
The book comprises an Introduction by the transla¬ 
tor, 76 Chapters and a list of Technical Terms, the 
Introdnotion is a mine of valuable information concer¬ 
ning the book and the life of the author. The subject 
matter of the hook is concerned with (a) the nature, the 
signifioanoe and the derivation of the conception of Sufi, 
etc. (Ohs. 1-4), (6) main doctrines of the Sufis, e. p., 
the doctrine of unity, the doctrine of attributes, the 
doctrine of vision, etc , which, according to the author, 
form the very essence of Islam (Che. 6-30), (e) the spiri- 
,tual grades such as fear, hope, love, etc. (Ohs. 31-6l),i.(<^^) 
ttie technical terms of Sufism, e. 9 ., ^'union,'’ "separa- 
tiou,'* ''passing away," etc. (Ohs. 62*63), and (s) evalua¬ 
tion of the phenomena of Sufism (Chs. 64*76). Ai* 
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Kakbidhi admimbly Bammarisaa the most rabUe prob< 
lama of Safism with great ease and aimplioUy: note, e-g.^ 
bia deeoription of tbe scope of baman reason ; “Ibey 
are agreed that the only guide to God is God Himself, 
holding that the fuootion of the intellect is tbe function 
of an intelligent person who is in need of a guide t for 
the intellect is a thing originated in time, and as sueh 
only serves as a guide to things like itselC’. (c. 46). 
The nuthcT illustrates hie remarks copiously with appro* 
priatfl quotations, both in prose and verse. 

The translation is literal. Tbe Arabic versos are, 
however, rendored into English verse form. Translation 
itself is a very difificult task and its inherent difficulty 
is enbancKd when one has to deal with a subtle science 
like Sufism. Mr. Arberry has admirably succeeded in 
bis task. He has kept intact intrinsic beauties of both 
the languages. We compared the translation with the 
original and found that besides a few minor mistakes, 
it <s on the whole lucid and has an ease of diction. 
It hoe been done very well. 

Mr. Arborry is one of the few English Orientalists 
who have graeped the spirit or the Arabic Language and 
of Bull philotopb^. He Uap placed a store^houes of 
indispcnuablc lufo'-'otHtion at the disposal 't the student 
of niysticisni and Ishmic philosophy. Nri h’s'-ory of 
SufisiD will b? v/ri'jtca without laving this work undar 
ccnliributioii 





APPENDIX IV 

MUSLIM PHILOSOPHY-ns SCOPE 
AND meaning 

Presidentiil Address to the Sec^-ion of hlamic Philosophy 
Alhindin Philosophical Congress, Lahore SessioUf littS. 

A few years ago the Indian Philoeophioal Congress 
instituted the Seotion of Moslina Pbilosohy to stimulate 
its stu^y and research. The lur.ian Universities are 
according recognition to the subject, though it must be 
said, rather tardily. At the initial stages .of the study 
of the subject in which at present it is in Indian 
Universities, I vvould like to make certain observations 
on its scope and mearing, which will necessarily be of 
a sketchy character in the short time at my disposal. 

Arabian Philosophy, Islamic Philosophy and Muslim 
Philosophy are the terms used interchangeably. Bub 
since our 'subject is not limited to the cuntributions 
made by the Arabs, the term Arabian Philosophy is too 
narrow for our purpose. It has been cultivated by the 
paoplee of various races and religions The term Islamio 
Philosophy will likewise limit its scope, meaning thereby 
the interpretation of the fundamental principles of Islam 
AS enunciated in the Holy Quran. It will, therefore, 
exclude many important aspects of Muslim thought like 
Metaphysics, etc. Hence Muslim Philosophy seams to be 
the mest preferable of the three terms, bocnuae »b 
includes all the Philosophical systems cultivated by the 
Muslims, and, by extension t‘'e contributions made by 

tKM-Muslirns to the devolnpinent of these systems. 

When Islam extended beyond Arabia, Mnslims cerre 
id coutact with various peoples and their cultures, Tbs 
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contact raised many rellgione, political and social 
problems which led the Mrslims to study the literatures 
of these peoples. The study was prosecuted with zeal 
under the iujuDotion of the Holy Qurau and the Trad¬ 
ition of the Prophet (may peace be upon him!)- The Holy 
s^uran says, “To whom wit^dom is given has been given a 
great good." The Tradition of the Prophet says, "Seek 
knowledge oven if it be In China". What the Muslims 
produced after the assimilation of different philosophies 
is a unique contribution with distinctive obaracterisljics 
of its own, having its foundations in the Holy Quran. 
The Muslim philosophers, e.g , aasimilated the ideas 
of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, in the light of the 
divine knowledge of the Quran., synthoeiziug these ideas 
into metaphysical theories, at onoe original and oohereus* 
Muslim thought represents a stase in the dev'^lopmenl 
of human thought—philosophical as well as soientifio. 
"The Arab has impressed bis intelleotua! stamp upon 
Europe/’ Draper says, “and not in tr-o remote a future 
will Christendom oonoede this truth. He has left unfad¬ 
ing trsoes of his unger on the sky, which every one 
can see, who reads the names of th.e stars on any 
ordinary oelestia! globe’’. 

In the oonreo of its development Muslim thoughi 
came to express itself in the var'*. an systems cf Duleo- 
tics, Philosophy and Mysticism. I shall make a very 
brief mention of these systems. 

(1) DiaUctics x—Oialectioians are those who 
express their oontention in logical forms. Thev differed 
snnngbt tbemselvas as to the sources of knowledge. 
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Some ooneidered it to be reason, while others rerelation. 
The former may be called the BationnHstio and the 
latter the Orthodox or Soholastio Dialeoti'oians ; 

(a) Bationalisiie Dialecticians i —There never has 
been a set of Philosophers who exalted homan nnder> 
standing to suoh an extent as the Bational Bohool of 
Dialeotics. In their Metaphysiosi Etbios, etc., they 
are thorongh-gning rationalists. The knowledge of good 
and bad, the real and the ‘non-real* can only be attained 
through reason. No human action, in their opinion, 
has any value unless it is governed by rational motives* 
They regarded man as the creator of his own action and 
maker of his own destiny. 

lu Metaphpsics their reasoning led them to a eon* 
oept of God as wholly devoid of personality. They are 
Monotheists and their attempt to purify God from anthro* 
pomorphio elements, has shorn Him of all qualities 
which they thought man had bestowed on Him. No 
attributes can be assigned to Him other than negative 
qualities. Like Hegel, they identified in God the eubjeot 
and the object, the knower and the known. God, they 
held, sots according to a plan, and is nob a free creative 
force, as the Theologiaiis believed. In short, their Gcd 
is a sort of vague unity without any personality. Their 
God. is eternal law bound by raticual motives and aims 

These Dialootioians started as theologians but ended 
as mataphysioians. They discussed suoh problems as 
the nature of Thing. They defined Thing as a eonoept 
that can be known and can stand as a subjcot to a 
predicate. Even before the quality of existence is 
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•dd«d to a thiog, it bai both easeDoe aod aooldent. When 
the quality of etiatence ia added to the eaaenoe, it be- 

eumaa an aotaality, while without thia quality it remaina 
ODiy io a atata of non^exiateDoa. 

(b^ Orthodox or Scholattie DiaIectieions:—MADy 
Bchoola of Bobolaatio Dialeotioiaua roae aimultanecualy in 
diffareot oonctriaa aa Ibn^Hazm’a aohool in Spain, at> 
Tabawia aobool in Egypt, Maturidi'a school in Samar* 
qand and Asbari’a school in Iraq. Asbari'a school 
aurpaaaed all other echoole. This had for its exponente 
such original thinkera as Baqillani, Gbazzali, etc. 

This aohool believea that revelation ia the only 
source of knowledge. Secular knowledge may be 
gained through reason, but it is incompetent to 
know the really real This sobool ia a protest against 
tbo view that the mysteries of the Universe oar be 
solved by human thought. They regarded God as an 
abaolnie power and a free oreative agent direoting the 
course of the Univeree. He is not circumaoribed by any 
aim or plan aa this would limit His power. The solution 
they offered with regard to the freedom of the will and 
the thing-in*its6lf oears so nloae a resembianoq to 
Leibnitz’s theory of the 'pre>estahliahtd harmony' and 
Kantian oor.'iepticn of rxistence that they may be 
regarded as their forerunners in the develorment of 
human thought, The earlier thinkers regarded exie- 
tenoe as one cf the qualities of existing things. The 
things were there. When the quality of existeuoe wae 
added to other qualities It became existent- Aaharitea 

refuted it arguing that existenee wae the self of the 
entity and not a quality added to it. 



In their daring and thorough metaphysical soheoiee 
we find, in the words of MaoDonald, that “Luoretian 
atoms raining down through the empty roidf self> 
dereloping monads of Leibnlt'z 'pre-establiBhed harmony’ 
and all, the Kantian thiDgs*in>themfelTee are lame and 
impotent in their consistenoy beside the parallel 
Asharite doctrines. The object of the Asharites was 
that of Kant, to fix the relation of knowledge to the 
thing'in itself. But in resching that thiDg*in>it8elf they 
were much more thorough than Kant. Only two of 
Aristotelian categories suryived their attack, substance 
and quality. The others,"quantity, place, time, and the 
rest were only relatiooehips {Itihaft) existing subjectively 
in fche'mind of tbeknower, and notjthings. Belationships 
had no real existence ... all the categories had gone 
except substance and quality” (MaoDonald, Theology, 
pp. 200 f). 

5iow qulities are of two kinds, negative and positive. 
There ia always a change in the qualities but the quali¬ 
ties cannot exist without substanoe. Therefore subs- 
tanoe also changes. The remaining two oategories, 
viz., substanoe and quality, also vanish. Thus their 
reasoning led them to Atomism, Their Atomism, hoW' 
ever, ia not only of space, but of time also, and like the 
modern physicist they introdooed the oonoeptlcn of 
‘Leap’. 

Ghazzali in his book, ‘Deliverer from Error' anti¬ 
cipated Desoar tea in the Method of Doubt and passed 
through all the stages of doubt, discarding all authority 
and disbelieving even his senses. But Qhaazall went 
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farther then Desoartes and eerioaily qaaationed the 
Timidity cf thonght as an instrament of knowledge. He 
ftndg oertainty only in the ‘will to believe’, inspired by 
l^ivine Will. It is ‘Yolo ergo ean' with Qhaezalii- 
whereas with Desoartes it is ‘Oogito ergo sam'. Aboat 
his another book ‘Revival of Soienoes', in which 
Qhazzali has dieoassed at length the fandamental prioci- 
pies of his ethical and philosuphioal dootrines. a Enrc* 
peao writer obaervot* : ‘'This work, probably owing to 
its nriginalicy, was never translated into Latin daring 
the Middle Ages, and remained a closed book to all bat 
Arabian Scholars. It bears so remarkable a resemblauce 
to the ‘Disocarae on Method’ of DeEcarteo bhat had any 
translation of it existed in the days of Descartes, every 
one would have cried cu*-. against the plagiarism '* 

Qhazzali wrote another book to Drove the incoicpe- 
tenov of analytioal reason, oailed ‘Befatat'on of the 
Ph'loainphers’, in whioh while diacossicg the law of 
oauBation, ‘‘he'' in words of MacDonald, “cuta the 
bond of oausality with thb sharp edge of his dialeet'o 
and proclaims that we can know nothing ci cause and 
effect bat simply that one thing follows another”. 3cai' 
ming up the views of Ghazaali on eaaiiatioii Renan sayaj 
**Huiun never said more than that". 

[n the sbme book Ghazzili has demonstrated, like 
Kant, that theoretical reason not solve the lucia- 
montal problems of religion and philosophy, saoh as 
the existence of God, the immortality of the seal, or bhj 
eternity of the aniverse. 

f 
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(2) Philoaophera :—There wee a group of Muelim 
thinkers who has great faith in Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
infallibility. Aristotle in their ayes was the greatest 
teacher eyer>boro. This group of Bifuslim philosophers 
may be diyided into several sobool sfPeripatetios, lahraqi 
philosophers and Natural philosophers. 

(a) Peripatatioi :—They are called Peripatetics after 
Aristotle. They believed in ^he oapaoity of human 
reason to solve the mysteries of the Universe. The 
main representatives of this school are Kindi, Farabi. 
Ibn Miskawaih, Ibn<Sina. Ibn-Bushd, etc. This sohool 
believed that Aristotle possessed the most perfect intel¬ 
lect. They regarded philosophy as a manifestation of 
Truth. They summed up their position as philosophers 
and Muslims in a syllogism : “Philosophy is truth; 
Quran is truth, but truth is one; therefore Philosophy 
and Quran must agree.” 

Greek Philosophy reached the Muslim thinkers not 
in its original form but lull of inooDsistenoies and 
transformed out of shape. Neo-Platonists, who were 
mostly Christians, were respoDsibie for shaping Greek 
philosophy in the light of Christianity* They represented 
Greek philosophers as great saints and mystics, and Greek 
philosophy as the truth oompatibie with the Christian 
dootrine, Bationalism of the Greeks was ohangad into 
Intuitionalism. It took the Muslim thinkers a long time 
to free Greek philosophy, as it had reached them, of 
the aeoretlons and inoonaisteueias that had crept into 
it. Beeidas, on the basis of Greek philosophy, Muslim 
thinkers made great advances, Farabi, known among Iba 
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MaMHtklmaDB as the Seoood Teacher, improred upon the 
eyetem of Aristotle. With Aristotle Logic is merely a 
method to arrive at the truth, but with Farabi it ie a 
method as well as the truth itself: it is a part of 
metaphysioe. Unlike Aristotle, Farabi is a thorou* 
ghgoing Idealist, and Aristotle’s theory of the eternity 
of matter had no place in Farabi’s Metaphysics. Matter, 
accordiug to him, is the adumbration of the mind which 
is the fashioning force in the Universe. 

In his Ethics Farabi follows Plato; but he regards 
a philosopher as insoffioient to guide the destinies of 
hu nanity, on less he is also a man of character, namely, 
a prophet. 

Tbn Sica, who claims bo be an humble follower of 
Aristotle, ic his sysbom embraces problems which had 
tict been envisaged by Aristotle. He tojk Aristotle's 
fragmentary psyobology and infused irato it a dynamic 
principle. The v bstweon man ano Qod is filled with 
a hierarchy oi spiritnal agencies* Tbo’Sini bsHeved in 
the eternity of the Universe like Arist.otle oat dilTarsd 
from him in regarding it as the creatioo oi God. 
Aristotle's theory assumed that cause always pre''sdeE 
the efiec^ Ibu-8iua argued that it is net n-i^.essarv for 
oausj to precede iis effect in time. and affect may 

be 8imnib'<.neouB e y., in toe cas' of tha movement of a 
key as it opens or fastens a Urok Love, according to 
Ibn'Bina, is an appreciation of beauty. It is Ihc 
Universal force that exists in eveiy thing from micaral 
wqrld to the animal kingdom, impelling everything bo 
'bsoome more and more perfect or beantlfnl. In the 
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Tegetable kingdom it manifeatB itself ia aeaiuilatioa* 
growth and prodnotion. It beoomea somewhat ooneoioae 
and unified in the animal kingdom, while in man it 
becomes fully oonseions and can develop to an unlimited 
degree. In ehort, it ia a spiritual principle which ie 
' striving to realize itself in various degrees of perfection 
through different strata of existence. 

Most of the Muslim Philosophers advocated the 
theory of evolution of mind and matter. But the 
dynamic force of evolntion was ascribed to mind, matter 
being only a by-product. It is from the primal mind 
that the world has evolved. The best representatives 
of this theory are Ibn-Miskawaib, Bumi and Ibn- 
Khaldun. Ibn-Miskawaib explains the evolution of 
matter as follows:— 

"The combination of primary substances produced 
the mineral kingdom, the lowest form of life. A higher 
stage of evolution is reached in the vegetable kingdom. 
The first to appear is 'spontaneous grass* then plants 
and varicuB kinds of trees, some of which touoh the 
borderland of animal kingdom, in so far as they mani¬ 
fest certain animal oharaoteristios. Intermediary 
between the vegetable kingdom and animal kingdom 
there is a oertain form of life which is neither animal 
nor vegetable, but shares t-’ha oharaoteristics of both 
(e.p., Coral). The first step beyond thfs intermediary 
stage of life is the development of power of movement, 
and the sense of touoh in tiny worms whioh crawl upon 
the earth. Th e sense of touch owing to the proepss of 
dififerentiation, develops other forms of sense, until w« 
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rafteh the plaoe of higher BB'fmela in whiah intalligenoa 
bagine to maoifaat itself in an asoending seale. Hamanily 
ia touched in the ape which undergoes farther develop- 
nient, and gradually develops erect itature and power 
of understanding eimiltr to luan- Here animality 
ends and humanity begins'* iCfhe Development of 
Melapkyaioe in Persia— Icihal—pp. 3S>3t). 

In their cosmology, Muslim Philosophers did not 
content themselves with presenting merely an intellec¬ 
tual conception of the Universe, but they also 
endeavoured to present a ocnoeption in which the whole 
being of man,—his moral, religious and ffisthetic self, 
could find expression. 

(b) Ishr'tgi Philosophy ^Philosophy of Illumination)’• 
This school affiliates itselt to Plato and the PUtonists. 
They dier'^garded 'aualytiCHl reason as an instiament 
of truth. Observation, • contemplafciori, intuition and 
ecstasy are tbe means through which this schooi cries 
to reach tne truth. The greatest Tcipreseiiliative of tois 
school is Shababuddiu Suhrawardy MaqsuJ, who has 
expounded his philosophv in a book called Hikmatul- 
IsbraQ Philosophy cf Illumination). He conceives 
reality as light —all f^lse being darkness rr non-existence. 
Light oreales darkness or non-light; All that ie not 
light (s 4 ;tLduct; of light, which is the fountain-head 
of all existence. Another represci.tative is ibn Tufail 
of Spain who, though generally regarded as Peripacetio 
is an Isbreqi. Just as Suhrawardy’s Philosophy is 
Iranian in conr-ent but PUtonio in form, so Ibn-Tufail's 
philosophy is Aristotelian in content but Platonic in 
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form. Ibn-Tnfail has explained hie pbiloaopby in an. 
allegory, *Hayy Ibn-Taqzan*, in which he imaginee a 
man on an ieland where there are no human beings. 
Hayy through his own observation, introspection, 
oontemplation and ecstasy attains to the highest form 
of knowledge, 

(c) Natural Pkilotophy —Natural philosophy does 
not form part of modern philosophy, but the ancients 
regarded it as a part of philosophy. They confine them- 
selves to the study of the natural phenomena. They 
believed that the knowledge gained through the senses 
can lead man to universal truth. The sciences which 
they cultivated were Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Geography, History, Medicine, Ethnology, 
etc. I shall mention a few of the chief representatives 
who lef j their impress on their successors. 

Abu-Bakr Mohammad Zakarya, ( d. 932 ) cultivated 
almost all the natural sciences but his fame rests on 
medicine, ranking according to some, above Ibn Sina as 
a physician. He based his investigations on experience, 
individual as well as collective, which be believed has a 

greater value than logical deduction. 

Geher or Jabir, the chemist, was the first scholar who 
employed the scientific method He founded a Chemical 
School in the West; and just as Aristotle was regarded as 
the founder of Logic, Jabir was regarded as the founder 
of Chemistry. 

Ibn-uUHaitham (Alhazen) (d. 10S8}, a great scientist 
and matbemaliolan, an acute thinker, is famous for his 
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book on Optica, in which he diBoasses Tision ic a aoien. 
felfio way. Knowledge aocording feu him is based on Banse 
peroepfeion elaborafeed by understanding. 

Another great acientiafet perhaps the greatest of 
them all, was Al-Biruni, at onoe a matbematioian, histo¬ 
rian, astronomer and physicist. In his book ‘Qanun 
Ma$itdi' he comes so near the modern astronomical 
researches that it must be said 'that modern methods 
are as old as genius.’ 

A great philosophical writer on almost every topic 
connected with human society was Ibn.Ehalduu. He is 
the founder of the science or philosophy of History, la 
bis famous Prolegomena so his Universal History he 
disousses auch problems as the riee and fail of nations, 
inter-relation of tiie various grados of society, prudno* 
tion of foods, labour, etc 

(4) Mysticism '.—The Sufis regard real knowledge as 
immediate and personal which is only gained by intuition 
in a state of ecstasy. In an ecstasy a Safi sees realities 
and experiences the presencd of God. 

The Sufis regard human soul to bo of divine origin, 
tainpoL'urily lod^ad in human bod^-, but restless to 
r{:turn to God -God b^ing the only reality which they 
oor.oeive as Will, Boauijy or Li;j*\t. Oo the basis of 
these »!onoepoicne they oiV'i built thoi.- Mciaphysioal 
systems. Suijsm ui its lumi-prxieuC passed throuph 
ascetic, th.eosophio r.nd pai'Mieistic stages. Strictly 
speaking Muslim Suns have never been panthola»s, siooe 
they could never dissolve the personality of God. bimi* 
laritiea, though of a superfieial nature, between Sufiism;' 
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Boddhism/yedaQtigai, GhrietiiaDity, and Neo^Platonism 
have given rise to nomerone theories regarding its 
origin. 

"A Superficial resemblance exists," says O'Leary, 
^'between the Buddhist Nirvana and the/ana or the 
re-absorption of the soul in the divine spirit of Sufiisna. 
But the Buddhist doctrine represenss the soul as losing 
its individuality iq the passionless placidity of absolute 
quiescence, whilst the Sufi doctrine, though also teaching 
a lose of individuality, regards ever-lasting life as con. 
sisting in the ecstatic contemplation of the Divine 
Beauty'’ (O’Leary, Arabie Thought, p. 191). 

(d) Mutlifn Thought and Europe :—Muslim culture 
penetrated Europe through Spain and Southern Icaly 
and Sicily. Muslims in Spain had reached a very high 
degree of culture when Europe was steeped in ignoranoot 
Scholars from all over Europe flocked to Spanish 
Universities to study Arab sciences and philosophy. 
The second great factor in the spread of Muslim philo> 
sophy were the Jews, who translated works from Arabie 
into Hebrew, and being a mercantile eommunity, carried 
philosophical knowledge wherever they went in Europe. 
They made a particular study of Ibn iiush'l (Averroes) 
the greatest Muslim Philosopher of Brain, who was 
regarded by them as the greatest commentator of 
.Aristotle. 

Alter the re-conquest of Toledo by the Christians 
Raymond Archbishop of Toledo (1130-1190 A.D.) foun¬ 
ded a College for the translation of Arabic scientifio 
and philof^rphioal works into Latin, and in a shoit time 
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^orkg of Tbo Raehd and ether MaBlim pbiiosopherH 
became aTailaole in Latin trauEiiatioQB. 

When Fredrick II of Sicily was crowned Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire in J.il3 A.D., he, being a 
great Rdmirer of Arab culture and Muslim sciences, 
eetabiisbed a coll’ige of translation at Palermo. Ue 
faime.lf could read Arabic PhiioBopbic.iI works in the 
original. In 1224 be founded the University of Naples 
which bec’.me a centre for the spread of Arab sciences 
and philosophy into Europe. By the middle of the i4th 
century nearly all the important works of Ibn Rnshd 
and oiihor Muslim philosophers had been translated into 
Latin. the close of the 13th century Arab Soienoa 

and Philosophy had been transmitted to Europe and 
Rpain’s work as an iutermediary was done. The in^eU 
lectnal avenue leading from the portals of Toledo 
through the Pyreunes wound its wav through Provence 
anU the Alpine passes into Lorraine, (Icriaany and 
Central k-urope, as well as across the Cbanrel into Eng* 
land (Hitti, Bif^tory of the Arabs, p. C89), 

Tbrenghout Ihe IStb oanrury Muslim Philosophy 
dominated in the Paris University. 

Through FrsneUcan Friars Muslim pMFosephy 
reached England. As early as 1209 D. we find that a 
Latio traosUtion of a book of Ibu Bushd was preenrib* 
ed in Cambridge. Boger Bacon, the father of modern 
inductive method, studied at Toledo and cruld ’•o^d and 
speak Arabic, and came directly under the influence of 
Muali n th(iU';ht. 
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Many EnropeaD UDiTeraitieB Tvere Doted for their 
onltivation of Mnalim Ecienoe, ejg,, Padua aod Bologna. 
It ia from theae oentres that Ayerroiam spread to North* 
Baat Italy^ The profeasora of theae uniTeraitiea under 
the inllaenoe of Mnalim philosophy rrere regarded as free* 
thinkers. The influence of the Muslim philosophy was 
the precursor of the Bensissanoe. Muslim thought 
"waa the direct parent of the Philo-Pagan element in the 
Benaissance'’ (O’Leaay, Arabic Thought, p, 394), ‘‘It 
made a deeper impression on Christian and Jewish 

thought.. aod attained its final evolution in North- 

East Italy, where, as an antiecclesiastioal, it p^spared 
the way for the Benaissance.” (O’Leary p. 395). 
European culture io feet has been nursed and brought, 
up ou Muslim thought. Many a thinker like Thomas 

Aoquicas, Duns Scotus, Dante, Spinoza, etc., ware 
influenoed by it. 

In the words of Iqbal, "The Political fall of Islam 
in Europe unfortunately took place, at a moment when 
Muslim thinkers began to see the futility of Deductive 
Science, and were fairly on the way to tbe building cf 
Inductive knowledge. It was practically at this moment 
that Enrupe took up the task of research and discovery. 
Intellecnal activity in the world cf Islam particularly 
ceased from this time, and Europe began to reap the 
fruit of the laboure of Mu/im thinkers. The Huuiiaisb 
Movement in Europe was due to a large extent tr. the 
force set free by Muslim thought. It is ao||at ail an 
exaggeration to say that the fruits of Modern Enropean 
Humanism in tbe shape of Modern Science and Fhtloso 
phy are in many ways only a further development of 
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Mosllm Caltara," (Eztraob from tba letter of Dr< Iqbal 
to Sahlbzada AfUb Abmad EhAn, dated 4tb Jane, 192C). 

I would ooBclade this tarried survey of the varioue 
ecboole of Muslim Philosophy with a briei reference to 
Bome nf the chief characterleliioa which made the Maslim 
Philosophers worthy of their place with the greatest 
thinkers of the world. Muslim philoBophers not only 
studied, commented upon and enlarged Greek philosophy 
but also discovered inconeistenclus and weak spots in 
it and ecdsavourad to remove them. They Investigated 
regions which the Greeks had left unexplored, by intro¬ 
ducing as probleme demanding aerions enquiry, such 
topics as phenomenon of dreams, miraclee'i future life, 
immortality of the soul, Divine attributes, Divine unity, 
etOi They enriched the human eelf by proving that it 
vras not only an intellectual eelf hut also a moral and a , 
epiribual self. In short, they made philosophy the inetru- 
meat not only of aolviug the problems which confronted 
man in his everyday life but also of solving the riddle 

of the universe. -< \ ^ \ 
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